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MONASTIC AND LAY CRAFTSMEN OF THE MIDDLE 


Notes AND CoMMENTS ON THE LATE ANTON SPRINGER’S TREATISE DE ARTIFICIBUS MONACHIS 
ev Latcis Menu Av1.* By G. Baupwis Brown [/1.A.], M.A., Professor of Fine 
Art in the University of Edinburgh. 


HIS interesting essay by the late Dr. Anton Springer, of Bonn, which first appeared 
more than thirty-five years ago, is devoted to an examination of the question 
whether the artificers of the Medieval period belonged in the main to the ranks 

of the clergy or the laity. The period dealt with ends with the twelfth century, for the 
lay origin of most of the work of the Gothic epoch from the thirteenth century onwards has 
not been called in question. It is in connection with the Romanesque era, when the great 
monasteries were at the height of their wealth and influence, and the towns had not begun to 
rise into importance, that it becomes of special interest to determine where and by whom 
were carried on the works of building and decoration which were the glory of the Middle Ages. 
The generally prevailing opinion at the time Springer wrote was that the practice of the arts 
during the centuries in question was the exclusive possession of the monasteries, and that the 
lay artist had practically ceased to exist. In this opinion various authorities, from Schnaase 
downwards, are shown to agree, and it may be noted that the best Paper in which the evidence 
for the activity of the monks in various fields of art has been marshalled is one by the Comte 
de Montalembert in Didron’s Annales Archéologiques, tom. vi. p. 121. 

The aim of Springer’s tract was to controvert this prevailing opinion, and to show that 
at all periods, from the early Christian times onwards, lay artists in all branches were active 
in the Western lands, and that, as far as could be ascertained, their numbers exceeded those 
of their clerical rivals. In some useful preliminary remarks the author pointed out that in 
Medizval literature the words “‘ made” and “ built’ were frequently employed when “ caused 
“to be made” or “ provided the funds for building ” would have been the correct expression. 
Thus, Charles the Great is said to have himself built the church at Aachen in which he was 
buried, and William of Normandy to have himself constructed from the foundations the 
minster of St. Stephen at Caen. We know too much about Charles and William to make the 
mistake of reckoning them as practical architects; but when we read of the energetic Bishop 
Angilbert of Milan, in the ninth century, that he constructed anew in wonderful fashion the 
altar at Sant’ Ambrogio, we should be tempted to ascribe to his handiwork the sumptuous anti- 
pendium of gold and jewel work which adorns the altar-front. This is, however, inscribed 
with the name of the actual fabricator, a certain Wolfinus, and no mistake is possible. This 
should make us hesitate about classing abbots or bishops of whom little is known among 
practical craftsmen, because we are told that they “made” this or that artistic product. 

In the spirit of thoroughness characteristic of the leading historical scholars of Germany, 

* A copy of this treatise, “ De Artificibus Monachis et Aitchison, A.R.A., now President, who in a characteristic 
“ Laicis Medii Avi. Scripsit Antonius Henricus Springer. letter writes: “It is luckily in Latin, for as it is by a 
“Bonne : apud Adolphum Marcum, mpccctxt.,”’ was pre- “learned German, it would else be in German.”’ The gift 
sented to the Library at the close of last year by Professor was referred to in Additions to the Library, p. 61. 
Third Series, Vol. III. No. 18.—20 Ang, 1896. 8 y 
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Springer went through the epochs of Medieval art from the time of Constantine, and 
proved from records the existence and activity at each period of lay craftsmen. An analysis 
of a list of 210 names of craftsmen, gathered from literary records of the ninth to the twelfth 


century, shows 64 clerics and 146 laymen; while the inscriptions on actual monuments of 


art, which are far more frequent in Italy than north of the Alps, seem to betoken an even 
larger proportionate representation of the lay element. While the facts thus adduced by the 
author were intended to prove the importance of this lay element throughout the Middle Ages, 
he did not attempt to deny the great and constant activity of the cleric. It is probably the 
fact that the arts in Italy were more in the hands of laymen than was the case north of the 
Alps; but that the German monasteries in the Middle Ages were really the homes of the 
artistic activity of Central Europe cannot reasonably be doubted. One very cogent piece of 
evidence on this point Springer has omitted to bring forward. This is the well-known 


] 


treatise on the practice of the arts by the German monk of the eleventh or twelfth century 
who writes under the name Theophilus. Theophilus addresses himself as an accomplished 
craftsman to practical learners, and yet at the same time he never forgets that he is a monk 
dealing with those who profess the religious life. The prefaces to the three books into which 
his treatise is divided are devoted to a discussion of artistie practice in its relation to the 
ideas and occupations of religion, and would have no meaning had not the various crafts 
been recognised as having their natural home in the cloister. We may accept what our 
author proved about the lay craftsman of the Middle Ages without seriously modifying the 
accepted view of the artistic importance of the cloister. It is doubtful if he was right in his 
surmise (p. 34) that among clerics the artists would have been found rather in the ranks of 
the secular than of the monastic clergy. The evidence of Theophilus points distinctly in the 
opposite direction. 

Whether or not the artistic work of the Middle Ages was done by lay or cleric, the 
interest of it for us ret 


nains the same. The notices of craftsmen that can be collected are, 
after all, little more than names, and we do not find ourselves inquiring with any special 
interest when and how they worked. The productions are to us rather those of a period than 
of individual effort. The biographical interest attaching to them is comparatively slight. If 


one did not make them they would have been made by another, the handiwork remaining the 
same. This impersonal character of Medieval work gives it a good deal of its special charm, 
and marks it off from the productions of other famous artistic epochs, such as those of Ancient 
Greece and the Italy of the early Renaissance. At such periods as these last the interest of 
the story of art comes to attach itself chiefly to the efforts of the individual artist of genius, who 
won distinction in those more popular forms of art, imitative sculpture and painting. Now 
Sculpture and Painting, as so-styled “ fine’ or “noble” arts—to borrow phrases not older 
than the Renaissance—did not exist in the Middle Ages proper. The chisel and the brush were 
wielded then by workmen in the service of the master-of-the-work (ordinarily a master-mason), 
or, at any rate, in conscious accordance with the general scheme : no carver dreamt of setting 
his sculptured saint on a pedestal as an independent creation ; no limner would wrench his 
storied panel from the altar-front to frame it on a wall apart. We must not, therefore, look to 
the Medieval era to supply us with independent achievements in these fascinating arts that may 
match those of the other famous artistic epochs already referred to ; but if this seems to limit 
on the one side the interest of Medieval art, on the other there is ample compensation. We 
may be content to forego the statue and the picture of the Greek and Florentine master for 
the sake of certain excellences that characterise the decorative crafts when pursued in the 
unambitious spirit of the Mediwyal craftsman. The absence of the more highly developed 
indeed, favourable to the maintenance in his work 
of merit, and this in some most important respects. 
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Sculpture and Painting, as understood in Greece and Italy and in the modern world, are 
always based on a searching and prolonged study of Nature, especially in the human form, 
and it has generally happened that the knowledge thus acquired lays such hold on the artist 
that he employs it everywhere, even in unsuitable connections. As a result, this higher 
artistic practice tends to the obscuring of some of the simpler, more fundamental artistic 
truths. This was the case in the wall-painting of Italy. The pictorial power of the artist of 
the Renaissance period was so highly developed that he could not resist lavishing all its 
resources on the decoration of a wall, for which a flatter, simpler treatment would have been 
in sounder taste. From the point of view of what is strictly in accord with the principles of 
mural decoration, the carly Christian mosaic and the Romanesque wall-painting of the Rhineland 
are better models than the fresco of the advanced Italian schools. So in Greece, the mastery of 
the artist over the human figure led him to overdo this particular motive in his decoration. 
As statues, the gold and ivory masterpieces of Pheidias would probably be recognised by us as 
beyond cavil; but one may confess to feeling that the battle of the Heroes and Centaurs was 
an unsuitable motive for the adornment of the edges of Athena’s sandal-soles, while the 
arrangement of the figures of fighting Greeks and Amazons on her shield—as seen in existing 
reproductions —does decidedly not make a good design for a surface of that shape and cha- 
racter. In its form, its structure, and the exquisite texture of its glaze, the Greek vase is 
beyond all criticism ; but when we ask ourselves whether as an ornamental motive the human 
form is really suitable for the decoration of these rounded bodies, there can be but one answer. 
Independently of the qualities just singled out for praise, and simply considered as a decorated 
pot from the pottery point of view, the Greek vase is not so good a product of industrial art 
as, for example, a piece of Hispano-Mauresque lustre-ware, or even the output of some old 
English kilns. 

This perfect suitability and fitness, which the craftsmen of the more stirring art epochs 
are somctimes tempted to forget, the unpretending Medixval worker nearly always preserves, 
and it may fairly be argued that it was really of advantage to Medieval carving and painting 
that their scope was limited. The craftsman was saved from dangers by the very absence of 
that personal ambition which carried a Lysippos, a Donatello, a Della Robbia, from the ranks 
of the bronze-founders and masons and potters to that of creators of ideal shapes of loveliness. 
Hence, though Medieval carving and painting are limited in expressiveness, and in abstract 
purity and refinement of forms are not equal to those of the classical schools, yet in their general 
decorative effect they are nearly always right. Subordinate as it is to the larger whole of which 
itis a part, Medieval ornament seems to have grown out of the structure to which it clings. It 
is not, like the enrichment * applied ” by the modern craftsman, an addition, an afterthought, 
but is as inevitable as the processes of nature, in as intimate relation to the fabric as the 
flower is to the plant. This is, of course, specially noteworthy in architectural enrichment, 
where the supremacy of the structure is always apparent, but the same character runs through 
Medieval decorative work in general. It was as if the ornamentalist had schooled himself by 
architectural work into so thorcugh a knowledge of the principles of decoration that he applied 
them instinctively to whatever work came under his hand. 

His treatment of an arcaded front or storied tympanum, his hewn and painted caps, his 
spandril fillings, were not more tactful in ingenuity and self-restraint than the carvings and 
coloured medallions in the wooden altar-back, the iron scrollwork spreading from the hinges 
of the sacristy door, the vast dragon-footed candelabrum of molten bronze, the pierced 
leafage of the censer-lid ; and even where there was no question of architecture at all, we find 
the same happy subordination of ornament to a general scheme. The early illuminated 
manuscript is a case in point. Here, though there is no structure, there is guidance in the 
form and character of the text upon the severely bounded leaf, and the docile ornamentalist, 
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working from within outwards, has clothed the words in beauty, and so displayed them on the 
dazzling and sumptuous page that they are as clear in the midst of their elaborate setting as 
if the clerk had but newly writ them on the vacant folio. This is ornament discreet, well 
chosen, aptly fitted to its place and function. How different is the artistic effect of these 
really fine Medieval manuscripts of the tenth to the twelfth century from that of the later 
productions of the Flemish and Italian schools, when the naturalistic tendencies of the art of 
the time had perverted the decorative instinct, and substituted the all too elaborate miniature 
picture for the old happily conceived scrolls and flourishes, in themselves quite unpretending, 
and deriving their value from the justness of their relation to their surroundings! Medieval 
art is in many respects a better subject of study for the modern designer than the more 
showy and popular productions of the Italian Renaissance. In the older days of the Science 
and Art Department more harm than good was done by the circulation of copies of the latter, 
in the form of Ghiberti Gates and the like, throughout the schools of design. The atmosphcre 
of Medieval art is the more wholesome one for the student to breathe, and we are grateful to 
Professor Aitchison for taking us back into that atmosphere by thus refreshing our memory 
with Anton Springer’s valuable tract. 

*.* Consult many of the works of the late Professor Willis, in the Library, from his Architecture 
of the Middle Ages, especially of Italy (80. Camb. 1835), to his several ‘architectural histories ’’ of 
Canterbury and Chichester Cathedrals &c. (1845-1869) ; also his Paper on the Suecessive Construction 
and History of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem (S.P. 17 May 1847). 

VioLtLET-Le-Duc.—Dict. Rais. de lV Architecture Francaise, Vol. I. p. 107 (Art. Architecte). 80. 
Paris 1858. 

Transactions O.S. 1859-60.—*“ Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,” by G. Gilbert Scott [F.], 
A.R.A. (pp. 1 and 179); “On the Superintendents of English Buildings in the Middle Ages, with 
“ especial reference to William of Wykeham,” by Wyatt Papworth [/’.] (p. 88). 4o. Lond. 1860. 

Transactions 0.8, 1860-61.—* Architectural Drawing,’ by W. Burges [/’.](p. 15); ‘* On Church 
‘¢ and Conventual Arrangement,” by Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A., F'.8.A. (p.29). 40. Lond. 1861. 

G. E. Street [F’.|.-—-Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain. 80. Lond. 1865. 

THE QUARTERLY REviEw.—April 1872, “‘ The State of English Architecture”; Oct. 1872, ‘“‘ The 
“Completion of St. Paul’s”’; and Oct. 1874, “ The Hope of English Architecture.” 

Transactions O.8. 1874-75.—‘On ‘The Hope of English Architecture,’ by William H. 
White [/’.|, and Discussion (pp. 54 and 65); ‘‘ Architects and Master-Workmen,” by John J. Steven- 
son [/’.], and Discussion (pp. 79 and 89); Short Papers by the late Edwin Nash [F’.], the late 
W. Jackson [/’.], and Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C. (now Lord Grimthorpe), three communications 
received after the close of the Discussion (pp. 100-108). 4o. Lond. 1875. 

Transactions N.S. Vol. ILI. 1887.‘ Notes on the Superintendents of English Buildings in the 
“ Middle Ages,”’ by the late Wyatt Papworth, and “ Architectural Drawing in the Middle Ages,” by 
the late W. Burges, revised by Papworth (pp. 185 and 285). 

Tue Dictionary oF ArcHITECTURE..—Numerous articles. 


MEDLEVAL FABRICATION OF MATERIALS FOR GLASS MOSAIC. 


Recipes From A MS. or tHe XVItH Century IN THE Barsertnt Liprary, wirh Notes anp 
TRANSLATIONS BY Witiiam Scorr, Qualified as Associate 1870, Seane Medallist 1877, 


R.A. Travelling Student 1878. 


AVING received from the Institute, so far back as the beginning of 1894, a Pamphlet 
containing some unpublished “ Ricette,”’ or ‘“ Recettes,” or Recipes, which form 

a8 part of a manuscript dated Murano 1536, with a request that 1 would translate 
them for the Journau ; and having interpreted far too literally the kind permission of the 
Editor to take as long a time as I liked in making a translation, I feel that an explanation is 
due to him for my apparently unconscionable delay. One excuse, perhaps, is that I was 
passing the winter at Bordighera when his letter addressed to my residence at Venice first 
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reached me, and since then I have only been back to Venice for two short visits ; another, that 
much time has been expended in attempting to obtain the best translation with the help 
of the best authorities. Though a few phrases of the original recipes still remain untrans- 
latable, most of the difficulties, which were neither few nor slight, have disappeared ; and the 
Institute is heartily welcome to the results, my only fear being, as a well-known wit has 
said, that the @ propos may have gone for ever. 

It is, however, necessary to quote from the Pamphlet referred to—La Mosaique Chrétienne 
pendant les Premiers Siccles—and it will hardly need, [ think, the permission of its au thor, 
Monsieur Mintz, now the learned Librarian of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, to do so somewhat 
fully. Thus, the Appendix to the first portion of his subject begins as follows :—*“ Les recettes 
“ suivantes sont extraites d'un manuscrit du xvi° siécle, qui est conservé a la bibliothéque 
* Barberini (XLVIII, n° 78, ancien n° 2959) et qui a pour titre: ‘Ricette per fare vetri 
“ *eolorati et smaltati d’ogni sorte havuta in Murano. 15306.’ Elles paraissent inédites. 
J’en ai du moins vainement cherché jusqu’ici quelque reproduction ou analyse. Elles 
different notablement de celles du xiv® et du xv° siecle, que M.G. Muanesi a publiées dans 
un volume, aujourd’hui introuvable, faisant partie de la Scelta di Curiosita letterarie. 
L’orthoyraphe, fort irrégulicre, a ¢te scrupuleusement respectée dans notre transcription. 
Cet horrible dialecte vénitien n’a rien a envier pour la barbarie au recueil de la Bibliotheque 
“ de Lucques, reproduit ci-dessus; certains passages sont veritablement inintelligibles. J’ai 
‘¢ dime borner dans ce cas a donner une transcription litterale, dont je garantis l’exactitude.” 
Here follow sixteen ricette transcribed from the original, and a final paragraph, to the effect 
that other recipes will be found in a Bolognese manuscript, published by Mrs. Merrifield in her 
Original Treatises . . . on the Arts of Painting. Loud. 18:8-1849. Vol. IL. p. 531 et seq. 
Also in three treatises of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, published by Milanesi, under 
the title of Dell’ Arte del vetro per musaico. Bologna, 1864. 

Now, in my opinion, the recipes are not of very great importance, and, apparently, 
were written down from dictation by some traveller who was not well acquainted with the 
Venetian dialect. Any one who knows how jealously the glass-makers of Murano kept their 
secrets will not be surprised to find that all is told therein except just that which is the 
most important part, in fact, the secret of success, An attempt to work from these recipes 
alone would probably result in disastrous failure ; but perhaps some few hints may be 
gleaned by those to whom the subject is of interest. 

Monsieur Miintz, in his notes, might well have spared himself and us his attack on 
‘‘ this horrible Venetian dialect,” seeing that the greater part of the recipes is written, not in 
Venetian dialect at all, but in lingua, badly spelt, if you will, and certainly not always clear, 
but only interspersed here and there with Venetian words, often, it is true, imperfectly and 
phonetically spelt, and often misunderstood by the original transcriber. They were evidently 
jotted down by one who was not familiar with the technical expressions used, and therefore could 
not be expected to transcribe them with perfect correctness and clearness. M. Muntz marks 
out some of the words for his especial scorn, such as “ wero,” pp. 57 and 60, &c.; but it so 
happens that vero is the pure and only Venetian word for glass, and every one who has any 
reasonable acquaintance with old Venetian manuscripts or orthography is aware that wu and v 
were convertible letters and used indiscriminately, so that wero = rero is the simple, clear, 
and only way of indicating the object referred to ; and therefore the pious horror of M. Muntz 
is, I venture to think, unfounded and absurd. 

In some instances the sense of a passage is made difficult of comprehension by a punc- 
tuation for which the original can hardly be responsible, but I have had no opportunity of 
comparing this with the published copy. Certainly in one or two cases the meaning is not 
quite clear, and different authorities would render them in different ways; but most of the 
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difficulties apparent at first sight have disappeared after patient examination and research. 
The translation now offered has been left as literal as possible without regard to literary form. 
My thanks are especially due to the Comm. Stefani, Direttore degli Archivii di Stato, 
Venice; to the Rev. Abbate G. Nicoletti, Bibliotecario del Museo Correr; and to the Cav. 
Urbani de Gheltoff, for advice and assistance courteously rendered in the work of translation 
and research. 
1. A far vedro tenero per musaico.—To make Soft Glass for Mosaic. 

Piglia una padella di vedro commune Take a pot* of common glass, coloured with gall nuts, with 
tinta di galla, con un ferro, et aggiongi an iron, and add an e jual quantity of calcined lead,f and little 
altro tanto piombo calcinato, et a poco a : ‘ # : 
poco porrai il piombo con il vedro, et non by little you will add the lead to the glass and you will not 
lasserai cuocere (fol. 239). let it burn. (Fol. 239.) 

2. A far musaico rosso in corpo.—To make Opaque Red Mosaic. 

_Tingi una padella di vedro con schiaggie Colour a pot of glass with iron filings, and the same quantity 
di ferro, et artanta ramina senza brugiar fe re. wil t burning it 1 tl re , ch t ake i 
et gettane tanto ch’el venghi rosso, et °f Copper, without burning it, and throw in enough to make it 
quando el sara mezzo cotto, aggionzgiin red, and when it is half melted add in a pot ten pounds of lead 

l yiombo . 
una padella L. 10. de vedro ai piombo, —_ glass, or the same amount of burnt lead, and at the same time a 
overo tanto piombo brusado et accompa . = ee Le : ‘ 
gnato con un terzo de cogolo, e lalo third part of flint and mix it often, and you will make a good 
spesso, el te fara buon st wa », et se red colour; and if you do in this way it will be a good red 
d 


farai questa partida sara buon smalto ; t: 
ene (fol. 250 ¥°), enamel. (Fol. 250 vo.) 


3. A fare musaico morello._-To make dark (Brown or Black ?) Mosaic. 


In questa partida medema di sopra In this same mixture, as above, add tin calcined in this way: 
scritta aggiongi dentro stagno caleinato in } . : : N z . 
meee = igi a ut e to ¢ ‘ 4 g . Ni " , , 
ks Gaels: eel A ne ts on OS tin into 1 pan in the midst of the furn Lec with the 
lavezolo in mezzo alla fornace, a maggior greatest possible heat, and when it has been there eight or ten 
= ne ando el sara stato hora Eee e as = ‘ eh 
fuoco che sia, et quando el sara stato hot hours take it out, and that which is calcined throw into a 
8 0 10 tiralo fuora et quel sara caleinato 


gettalo in una padella meza, et si fara medium-sized pot, and it will make a good dark (brown or black ?). 


buon morello. 
4. A far un bel azuro per musaico.—To make a fine Blue for Mosa’‘c. 


Piglia 8 0 10 lire de vedro, in un pade: Take eight or ten pounds of glass in a big pot, let it melt, 
peas tome sia cotto, “6 butta dentro L.2di 4nd throw in two pounds of white enamel, then throw in a little 
smalto bianco, poi butta un poco d’azuro, . or Se P ° 

. blue, that is to say Gafaro,t and it will make a good colour ; and 


cioé gafaro, & fara buon color, & se tu : : 
vuoi redur a Turchese aggiongi un poco if you want to turn it to turquoise blue add a little burnt copper. 
di ramina brusada (fol. 251). Fol. 251 


5. A far verde in corpo per musaico.._To make Opaque Green for Mosaic. 


Habbi un padeletto di vedro de piombo, Have a big pot of lead glass and fine ganolim,$ and mix in 
i fatto dentro quello 
o ganolim bello, et fatto dent . that pot, and it will be a good green, and the more of it you 
padello, & sara buon verde, et quanto pill é ‘ : ; ek ‘ es - 
tu ne gettarai, tanto verra pit chiaro, & throw in the lighter it will become, and this is the way to make 
questa é la maniera di far musaico, et mosaic, and thus you can make as many shades as you like, and 


yerche tu ne poi far di questi gradi quanto : : ae vans 
* winel aaa pe papa aa ae pia the finer (better) is the granolim the better green will it make ; 


bello tanto pit bel verde fara, & se ting and if you take two pots, one for the lead glass, and one for 
loci due padelotti, uno perl uero (sic) the gqanolim, and throw them into another pot it will be better 
di piombo, & uno per il ganolim, e buttar 5 < ? : pe 

un altro fara meglio per giongnere nel f0F producing the green. Fol. 251 vo.) 


padeletto del verde (fol. 251 v°). 


6. A far vedro rosso in coverta per musaico.—To make a Covering (Film) of Red Glass for Mosaic. 


Piglia vitriol & mettilo a brusar in Take vitriol and put it to burn in a reverberating furnace, 
fuoco de verbers ine so en a lo che res- and that which remains most red is the best. Take a small por- 
tara pit rosso quello é miglior, pigha al . A > - : r a: . iS 1: 
quello vero poca parte & compagnalo con tion of that glass and mix it with white enamel (?) | which has 

* These and remaining emendations on pp. 519-20 “ base for the manufacture of glass. It is made of 30 lbs. 
are by Mr. William Scott, author of the Paper: * of lead and 38 Ibs. of fine tin. These substances are 

* Crucible. ** melted (calcined) in the furnace, and they are mixed ‘a 

+ Or calcina di piombo = “chita di piombo,”’ vid **fritta di eristallo’ made with white Tuscan marble 
p. 59, (?) oxide of lead. * dust and white salt of tartar.” 


t Gafaro = Zaffero, grey oxide of cobalt mixed with silex. The (?) is in M. Miintz’s transcription, though the 
$ Ganolim=Granolim; “a material which serves as a reason is not obvious. 
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smalto bianco (?), che non habbia man- 
ganese, & tridalo insieme con quella come 
fanno li pintori et poi mettilo con il pen- 
nello, sopra le piastre, et vale mettendo a 
poco a poco in tanto fuoco ch’el cala la 
coverta messa su la piastra; habbi dili- 
genza a dargli il fuoco, perche se tu desti 
el fuoco troppo dapoi che le colado la 
coverta el se vastara, & debbe haver poco 
fuoco mentre cola (fol. 252 v’). 


no manganese in it, and grind them together as the painters do, 
and then apply it with a brush over the sheets,* and go on 
putting it little hy little in just enough heat to melt the covering 
laid on the glass; be careful in applying the heat, because if 
you increase the heat too much when the covering is melted 
it will spoil it; and it must have only a slight heat while it is 
melting. (Fol. 252 vo.) 


7. A far musaico d’oro.—To make Gold Mosaic. 


Fa che la tua padella de vedro come 
un’ (commune) habbia tento (sic) un terzo 
de vedro di piombo et messeda spesso, 
perche el non faccia torcion & quando el 
sara polita sopialo in boccie grandi quanto 
sara la piastra dove el se debbe metterlo, 
togli chiara d’ovo & battila molto bene & 
poi lassala riposare, la fara aquarella 
chiara. Piglia questa terra battuda & 
buttala in un’ bugliol d’acqua chiara de 
pozzo, et bagna quelli pezzi del detto 
vetro, & habbi foglio d’oro, dado, ne ’uno 
el foco et mettilo sul detto vetro, et lassalo 
seccar, poi habbi una paletta larga et 
grossa di ferro, & metti in fornace el detto 
oro sul vedro, poi togli del vedro commun 
che sia mezzo vedro di piombo, cioé meta 
et meta, et butta sopra l’oro tanto quanto 
vuole esserle pesta, et fracca con el ferro 
a to aral esser (sic) gigio et poi mettila su 
lera (fo!. 253). 


8. A far peretim per musaico. 


Piglia chita di piombo L. 25, cogoli de 
Verona libre 8, osso brusato de gambetii 
de castron L. 7, incorpora ogni cosa in- 
sieme & butta in padella, & messeda ben 
fara buon color per musaichi & se tu vuoi 
mutar color butta dentro manganese 6 
ferugine (fol. 253 v°). 


g. A far in corpo per musaico. 


Tingi il tuo vetro di piombo con ramina 
brugiata et poi habbi ganolim pesto, & 
buttalo dentro il padelotto & farai buon 
colore. Nota che yuanto pil ganolim tu 
metterai, tanto pit faro (farai) verde 
chiaro et quanto manco ne buttarai farai 
piu scuro, et questo modo ne puol fare 6 
0 7 gradi de colori per musaico. Nota se 
tu havesti in fuoco due padeletti, uno di 
ganolim & uno di vedro de piombo, & 
buttar d’uno in laltro te verra assai 
meglio (fol. 254). 


1o. A far un altro verde d'un altro color de gio. 


Tenghi il tuo vedro di piombo con 
ramina et poi butta dentro ganolim et poi 
cogoli de fisim et messeda, & farai buon 
color, et se porra lavorare (fol. 254 v’). 


Let your pot of common glass be coloured with a third part of 
lead glass, and mix it often so that it shall not be stringy (?) ; 
and when it is clear blow it into pieces as large as the (iron) 
table on which they are to be put. Take white of egg and beat 
it thoroughly well and then leave it to settle; it will make a 
clear liquid. ‘Take this beaten white (of egg) t and throw it into 
a bucket full of clear well-water, and wet those pieces of the 
said glass, and take gold-leaf, “ dado, ne l’uno el foco,’ ¢ and 
place it on the said glass and leave it to dry, then take a wide 
and big iron shovel and put the glass with the gold on it into the 
furnace, then take some common glass, which is half lead glass, 
that is half and half, and throw on to the gold as much as is 
necessary ; beat and press with the iron, “ a toaral esser gigio,” § 
and then place it in the cooling chamber.) (Fol. 253.) 


To make Beretino® for Mosaic. 


Take 25 lbs. ‘‘ caleina di piombo,” ** flints of Verona 8 lbs., 
sheep’s leg-bones burnt 7 lbs., incorporate these things together, 
and throw into the pot and mix well; it will make a good colour 
for mosaic, and if you want to change the colour throw in man- 
ganese or oxide of iron. (Fol. 253 vo.) 


To make Opaque (Green) for Mosaic. 


Colour your lead glass with burnt copper, and then take 
crushed ganolim +? and throw it into the pot, and it will make a 
good colour. Note that the more ganolim you put the lighter 
green you will make, and the less of it you throw in the darker 
it will be, and in this way you may make six or seven shades of 
Note that if you were to have in the fire 
glass, and were to 
very much better. 


colour for mosaic. 
two pots, one of ganolim and one of lead 
throw one into the other, it would come 
(Fol. 254.) 


To make another Green of another shade than that (above). 


Colour your lead glass with copper and then throw in ganolim 
and then flints of the Ticino tt and mix it up, and it will make 


a good colour, and it can be worked. (Fol. 254 vo.) 





* Of glass. 


+ In the original the word ¢erra, earth, is evidently 


meant for chiara, white of egg. 


¢ The meaning of this phrase is not evident. 


§ This is also quite uncertain. 


Lera = ara, cooling chamber. 
© Peretim = beretino. 
** Oxide of lead ? 
tt See above. 
tt Cogoli di fisim=ciottoli, or pebbles, from the river 
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11. A fare verde de un’ altra sorte.—To make Green of another sort. 


Tengi latemo con ramina el fara ass ui Colour latemo * with copper, it will make an exceedingly 
buon verde & cosi tu poi far color d’ogni 
nerd good green, and thus you can make any shade of colour. 
12. A far verde ad un altro modo.—To make Green in another way. 
engi il tuo vedro con ramina ch’ habbia Colour your glass with copper mixed with burnt horn, and 


dentro corno brusato, & poi trittalo dentro 
overo gambetti di castron fatto rotto (fol 
254 vy"). 


then grind it in, or sheep’s leg-bones broken up. (Fol. 254 vo.) 


13. A far vitrio per musaico et altro colore.—To make Glass for Mosaic, and of another colour. 


ee rap eg shine in fuoco, Have your pot of datimo on the fire, and when it is melted 
et quando 1’é cotto butta dentro azuro, & Se on a same ie . ; 

quanto pii ne buttarai sara tanto pia throw in blue, and the more you throw iu the darker it will be, 
oscuro et pitt che la nera partida di and the more Jatimo there is in it the lighter it will be in colour, 
latimo dentro fara pit chiaro de color et and clearer in body,* and so you can make six or seven shades 


de corpo, & puo far cosi sei, 0 sette gradi 


de calori (fol, 325). of colour. (lol. 325.) 


14. A far violetto o perseghin (?) ut supra.—To make Violet or Peach-colour as above. 


Fa come qui di sopra et bisogna che in Do as above, and instead of blue you must use manganese. 
luoco dell’ azuro gli dia manganese. 


15. A far musaico rosso morello...To make Dark Red Mosaic. 


Tengi una padella de uero (sic) com Colour a pot of common glass with iron filings and the same 
mune con schiacea di ferro & altretanto ata: , 2 es ba 
ramina senzar brusar et senza pislar le ®mount of copper unburned and without braying + the filings, 
schiase et vuole essere di quelle che cadan and they must be of those which fall when the blacksmith is 


lavorando al favero suso, la cagene, et working on the anvil, and put little by little into the pot so that 
messa da spisso in padella accio. non fassa ‘ 


tortioni negri per dentro, & yuole essere 20 lumps may be made in it, and the furnace must be hot, for so 
la fornace calda perche el vi da pii bel jt will give you a finer red for the first colour. The second 
a eee eee econ? ©l°r colour is called dark red. Note: Of the things which go to 
che vanno a far russo madaine pit, & make red put in more and let the furnace be slack, and do not 
Tt pareong la fornace — Ly ee allow it to stay on$ so long as when it is to make red. The 
aca ut dee fe og psc x ta third colour is dark red (? darker red). Note: Put in of the 
deglie della cosa di sopradetta che si fa aforesaid things for making red, but put in more, and with the 
 tacollneges carapace ., furnace slacker, and so you go on increasing in other colours |j 
altri colori per fino a sei o sette gradicon up to six or seven shades in this manner. Note: if you threw 
questa maniera. Nota se tu buttasti jy g little tin it would be much better. (Fol. 326 vo.) 

dentro un poco di stagno staria ben 

glio (fol. 326 v"). 


16. A far un bel violetto a quadri da fenistre over su l'argento per coverta per musaichi.—To make a fine 
Violet in Squares for Windows or to lay over Silver for Mosaic. 


Habbi due padella di vetro cotto, una Take two pots of melted glass, one of blue and the other of 
ppm a pence Roomy i ;,... purple in dark tints of colour, then take up your glass on the 
» a ave “iro SU 11 Ierro tad 


da sopiare, primo l’azuro et poi il pavo blow-pipe, first the blue and then the purple on the blue, and set 

nazzo sopra lazuro, & fallo andare @ jt whirling, and blow into it with your mouth, and make it into 

valido et sopralo in bocca & fane pezzi da : P ited Sar sadkeor - t] Be 1 tl alls as : 

metter su l’argento in foro, & poifalasua Pleces ON Which to Jay Sliver Im the lire, and then make your 
e e e ; . ” : : 

piastra sciendo lutato, & metteli talera,et sheet ‘‘sciendo lutato”’ #/ and put them into the cooling chamber, 


tarai bello colore. and you will make a fine colour. 
Ticino, which according to Neri (L’Arte Vetraria) were t As in a mortar. 
largely used in the factories of Murano. §$ Lit. to cook. 
* Latemo=latimo, a white enamel whitened with lead, Shades. 
and still called lattimo. © The meaning is obscure: sciendo = essendo, and 


t In the sense of opacity or density. lutato might be lustrato = polished. 
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9, Convurr Street, Lonpon, W., 20¢h August 1896. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 
The Question of the Election of Fellows [F.R.1.B.A. | 


In accordance with the announcement made by 
the President at the Special General Meeting held 
on the 6th ult.,and pursuant to the Official Notice 
convening a Special General Meeting to receive 
and consider, after other business had been dis- 
posed of, an Interim Report from the Council on 
the question of the election of Fellows, such Meet- 
ing duly assembled on the 27th ult., the President, 
Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., being in the Chair. 
The Interim Report, which was issued on the 
8th ult., is thus worded : 


The Council, having considered the question of 
the election of Fellows, have to report as follows : 

They find that the loss of strength to the class 
of Fellows from the highest number yet reached 
is 27. It is found, however, that the proportion of 
I’ellows to Associates has been fairly maintained. 
In 1885 there were 371 Fellows and 708 Associates, 
in 1891 there were 567 Fellows and 821 Associates, 
in 1895 there were 588 Fellows and 933 Asso- 
ciates, and a higher total of members than ever 
before. In the eight years from 1886 to 1898 the 
class of Fellows increased 222 in strength, or an 
average of about 28 per annum; and in the years 
1894 and 1895 it sustained a loss of 27, leaving a 
net gain for the ten years from 1886 to 1895 of 
195, or an average of about 19 per annum. In 
the same period the class of Associates increased 
222, or an average of about 22 per annum. The 
subscriptions from all classes increased in the 
same period from £3,089 in 1886 to £4,547 in 
1895, an increase of £1,458. 

In 1893-94 and 1894-95 only five architects, 
not previously Associates, were elected to the 
class of Fellows. In 1891 there were 63 Fellows 
elected, in 1892 there were 59, in 1893 there 
were 24, in 1894 there were 10, and in 1895 
there were only 9. The Council consider that 
this noticeable decline is to be attributed mainly 
to the uncertainty that at present exists as to the 


basis on which the election of Fellows is conducted. 
They recommend, except as hereinafter proposed, 
that the present regulations be systematised and 
retained, and made clearer to the members gene- 
rally. 

That too many practising architects of repute 
form no part of the Institute is much to be re- 
gretted; but the Council believe the number can 
be reduced by adopting the recommendations 
embodied in this Report, and by the individual 
efforts of the members. 

With regard to the ex-President’s suggestion, 
that architects of mature age and extensive pro- 
fessional experience hesitate to take their chance 
of election at the hands of younger men, 
and suggesting that the power of election to the 
class of Fellows be in future confined to the 
Council, at any rate for one or two years, the 
Council have not sufficient evidence to form an 
opinion on this point; but they consider that it 
is not necessary to make any alteration in the 
election of Fellows further than is suggested in 
the recommendations of this Report. The present 
system has, in the opinion of the Council, un- 
doubtedly brought in much new and healthy blood, 
to the increased vitality of the Institute. 

The Council therefore submit the following 
recommendations for the consideration of the 
General Body, viz. 

(A) That the proportion of one vote against, to 
two in favour, exclude from election, in place of 
one against, to four in favour, as at present. 

(3) That the form of voting-papers be altered, 
so that the names on the list voted against have 
to be crossed out. 

(C) Thatattention be called to the requirements 
of the Council as to the drawings, &e., to accom- 
pany an application for I’ellowship. 

(D) That a circular be issued to all Associates 
who have been over ten years in that class, point- 
ing out that, in the interests of the Institute, 
Associates who are eligible should come forward 
for election as Fellows. 

The following table shows the total number of 
subscribing members in all classes, and the amount 
of subscriptions received, in each of the years 1885 
to 1895 : 





Yea Fellows | Associa ae we Total | Subscriptions 
1885 371 708 97 1,176 

1886 893 711 92 1,196 

1887 398 708 91 1,197 

1888 165 T54 oO 1.189 

188) 501 TOO ain) 1,577 

1890 517 805 85 1,403 

1891 567 821 73 1,461 

1892 612 854 69 1,535 

1893 615 S44 69 1,52 

1894 607 890 65 1 

1895 588 933 62 1 4547 11 O 


The proportion of Metropolitan to non-Metro- 
politan members in the classes of Fellows and 
ee / 
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Associates at the present « 
in the following table : 


Class Metropolitan Not 
Fellows . 307 
Associates 553 

860 
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Mr.J. M. BRYD F. rht a little expla- 
nation should be gi F Recom ition B. The 
fact was, thata papers were not 
used, simply bec: cause n knew nothing about 
the candidates, and di wisl » vote against 
them. The idea of th l m was that 
the procedure in voting fo id for membe1 
ship should be similar to th lopted in the ele 
tion of the Council and Stand Comuittees. Any 
names objected to should be struck out, and all 
the rest a count. M ) uld see the 
force of this Recommendation — because at present 
they need not vote for anybody unless they liked, 
and consequently all th mes not known wert 
voted against. 

Mr. WILLIAM (C. iT suggested 
that members should no’’ against 
the names of candidates they kney 1d draw their 
nens through the names hose they did not know, 
the names thus struck out to be considered as not 
voted upon, and only t yé 1d noes be counted. 

Tur PRESIDENT ined tl candidates 
Were nominated b: ie iad who previously 
inquired into their  qualif ions, and therefore 
it was thoueht th ss anybody had an 
ol ject tion, the bette way Wo a » leave those 
names as they stood; i m 1 an ob 


jection to any 
J ; 


name, th 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 

Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS [F’] said that, 
with regard to the preponderance of Associates, 
he thought it well for the Institute that 
there should be a larger number of Associates 
than Fellows, and for this reason: they were 
men who had passed the examination, and in 
these young men, at whose hands some ‘ archi- 
“tects of repute’ were afraid of being voted upon, 
lay their hope and the hope of their art; for if 
they could be got to be good and true men the 
whole Institute would benefit. With regard to the 
suggestion of bringing into the fold the “ archi- 
repute” referred to, he did not think 
those ge ntlemen would thank them for the atten- 
tion. It was proposed to make a pair of steps to 
climb up easily to the top of the wall, and then 
another pair on the other side, to get into the fold 
watnons going in by the door. +“ did not think 
architects of good reputation would thank them for 
that. They all kne “i that examination would not 
rears an architect; but examination would do, 
as it were, the digging of the trench, in the mind of 
a young architect, into which he could put a good 
foundation ; and woe be to himif he did not put in 
a good foundation of sound concrete wid ever- 
lasting stone, instead of the wood, hay, and stubble 
of commercialism. But it was said ree ut the arehi- 
tects of repute whom they wanted to bring in to the 
Institute had already their foundations dug, into 
which their footings had been put, and upon which 
a fine superstructure of reputation had been built. 
Why could not these architects tell them, or tell 
the Examiners rather, how they had made that 
reputation or built it? Surely if they had done 
such excellent work the y could answer a few ques- 
tions at the hands of the Examiners. If a man 
like himself, for instance, could answer them, 
surely these good men and true could answer them 
also. No doubt there were many such men out- 
side the Institute, and it would be a cood thing yr 
to have them in; but he “aid not think they should 


“tects of 


ask them to come in— he did not think they should 
tout for members. It was an undignified thing 


altogether to ask for members; members of the 
Institute should try to conduct themselves in 
such a way that outsiders would ask to become 
f their Body rather than be appealed 
to by members to come in. [Observations refer- 
ring to alleged breaches of the Declaration made 
by members are omitted.| The Meeting thought 
perhaps that illicit commissions were not accepted 
by architects; but he had read recently an adver- 
tisement requiring an architect for a middle-class 
school-—and he considered it a shame to any body 
of architects, whether in or out of the Institute, 
that such an advertisement should appear—which 
stated that “the architect will not be allowed 
“any trade discount upon any part of the work 
* ordered.”” What did that mean? It meant that 
some architects were in the habit of receiving 
trade discounts. It must mean so. The adver- 
tisers, being a public body, would not have put it in 


meé mbe rs of 
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unless they thought architects did so. Another 
point the Institute should strive to break down was 
the horrible practice of discount. A gentleman 
told him he had been paying his bill for grates— 
and in these matters unfortunately there were 
discounts ranging from 10 to 80 and 40 per cent. 

and when he asked for his discount the mer- 
chant replied: “ Oh! I have paid the discount to 
“ the architect.” 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F’.] said that if Mr. 
Williams knew of that case, and that the archi- 
tect was a member of the Institute, it was his 
duty to represent it to the Council; and, under 
By-laws 22 and 25, such member, if proved guilty, 
would be publicly expelled. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, continuing, said that, on 
the other hand, he knew of an architect, a mem- 
ber of the Institute, who wrote for the post 
mentioned in the advertisement quoted, say- 
ing that if they took care to appoint no man but 
«a member of the Institute, they would have an 
architect who at least pledged himself not to accept 
illicit commissions. Rather than seek to get men 
into the Institute, except by the right way, let 
members endeavour to keep to their Declaration,* 
so that it might become a truism, apparent to all, 
that when the public had todo with a British Archi- 
tect they had to do with an honest man. Architects 
should strive also to be honest not only in matters 
of business but in matters of art. Members might 
try to have an ideal—a high ideal, not a mere ideal 
that sought after commissions of 5 per cent. A 
high rate of commission was what was asked for ; 
it mattered not how it was got. That was what 
they found out when they entered into competitions 
and soon. Did any of them know a case where 
a man had refused a commission? Of course the 
Meeting did not like that matter being discussed, 
for they had already settled it in their own minds. 
But he would suggest that they have an ideal— 
a high ideal: that material value should be the 
last thing they hoped for as architects; and in 
order that that might be impressed upon the 
minds of all he would have deeply sculptured over 
their portals the following legend: ‘“*Ye who 
‘‘enter here must for ever abandon all hope of 
“making a fortune’! A true architect could 
not make a fortune. [Observations reflecting 
upon the professional practice of “ architects of 
“repute,” and of a landowner’s agent who prac- 
tised architecture, not members of the Institute, 
are omitted.| He would conclude his remarks 
with a suggestion. In order that the public 
might be able to appreciate good architecture when 
they saw it, a series of lectures might be given 
“-_ The part of the Declaration referring to this matter, 
made by both Fellows and Associates, is as follows :—‘* In 
“ consideration of my having been so elected, I promise 
“and agree that I will not accept any trade or other dis- 
‘counts, or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allow- 
“ances, in connection with any works the execution of 
‘which I may be engaged to superintend, or with any 
‘ other professional business which may be intrusted tome.” 


under the auspices of the Institute throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. There were men 
in every large town who could do this. Or lecturers 
could be sent from the Institute, and provided 
with lantern slides, showing all sorts of beautiful 
architecture, and also showing the mistakes that 
were made. Unless they hadan art that appealed 
to the people they would not have one at all. 
This was not to be accomplished by building 
beautiful palaces; they must begin with the 
cottages—tirst make those beautiful, and in course 
of time the whole country would be beautiful. 
Architects should bind themselves into a kind of 
brotherhood— something after the manner of the 
brotherhoods that went about building the magni- 
ficent cathedrals of the Middle Ages, so that when 
there was a building to be erected it might be 
done harmoniously, which at present it was not. 
There should be perfect harmony between every 
man engaged on a building—from the man who 
mixed the mortar to the artist who painted the 
frescoes. ‘They would then have beautiful build- 
ings, and people would learn to appreciate them. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie [4.} having asked for an ex- 
planation of Recommendation C, his attention was 
directed to the Regulation made by the Council, 
and approved by the Institute, under By-law 33, 
as follows : 

Every person desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall in 
all cases submit for examination by the Council, as evidence 
of his abilities as a practising Architect, working drawings, 
and, if practicable, photographs of his executed works, 
with such further evidence, if any, as the Council may re- 
quire. Such drawings and photographs shall be accom- 
panied by a declaration, signed by the applicant, that the 
buildings to which they relate have been designed by him- 
self [see KaLenpbar, p. 54). 

Mr. H. P. BURKE DOWNING [F’.] understood 
the regulation to mean that the drawings to be 
submitted by a candidate for the Fellowship 
that is to say the detail drawings and full sizes 
were actually to be done by himself, not merely 
drawn in his office ; and that it was intended that 
the general design of the building should be the 
candidate’s own (which could be evidenced by the 
production of his original rough sketches), and 
had not, as in the absence of such evidence might 
be the case, merely passed through his office and 
received his signature. Although a candidate 
might have a considerable reputation as an archi- 
tect, it was only reasonable that the Institute 
should insist upon being satisfied that he had 
himself done some work. 

Mr. WOODWARD said that that could be 
secured by asking every candidate for admission 
to Fellowship to go into an empty room for, say, 
one hour, for the purpose of writing a few clauses 
of a specification, and making a drawing in plan 
and elevation. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] did 
not understand what the precise point was of 
directing attention to that requirement of the 
Council. Had candidates for Fellowship shown 
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themselves unwilling to submit the drawings re- 
quired? There seemed to be some indication that 
that requirement of the Council had been neglected. 
Was that the meaning of the Recommendation ? 

THE PRESIDENT explained that some of the 
representatives of the Allied Societies under 
the impression that anybody was admitted as a 
Fellow ; and the object of the Recommendation was 
to call their attention to the fact that drawings were 
required to be submitted to the Council, with the 
statement that the buildings to which they related 
had been designed by the applicant himself. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL thought that the 
Meeting should be informed of what actually 
occurred in the Council, because he understood 
the Recommendation was to give information as to 
what was done, that it might be seen that there 
was a certain scrutiny exercised before any candi- 
date was admitted. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE said the object of his 
question was to ask whose attention was to be 
called to this requirement. Members knew very 
well the Regulation under the By-l but 
President said it was to be brought to the notice 
of the Allied Societies. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.], B.A., s 
was that the Council had every reas 
that members of the General Body, who did not 
always read the notices in the KALENDAR and 
other Institute papers, were not aware that there 
was some kind of scrutiny. At any rate, the 
object of putting in Recommendation © was that 
the Council desired to take the Institute i con- 
fidence, and assure members that in putting forward 
men for election as Fellows the Council took the 


were 
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into 


greatest possible care to find out that they had 
done works of some value, and that they were 
qualified as practising architects. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB [F.], F.S.A., said it had 


been suggested that he should say something on 
the matter, though he had not intended to do so. 
The whole question was an important one for the 
Institute, and as one of the members of the Coun- 
cil he would do his best to represent their views. 
It must be in the knowledge of every member that 
a difficulty had arisen in the election of Iellows ; 
a difficulty which in his view had been thought too 
much of—he would not say exaggerated. At any 
rate, certain gentlemen had been proposed for 
Fellowship early in the year, but their election had 
been postponed till that evening, when he was glad 
to say they had been elected. When that difficulty 
arose the Council gave their attention to it, and 
appointed a Committee to consider on what basis 
the election of Fellows should in future take 
place; and that was the ion members were 
asked to consider in friendly consultation with 
the Council. If considered basis 
suggested in the Report a wrong one, the Council 
would be glad to hear their views ; or if they agreed 
with the course recommended, then the Council 
would be glad toknow it. The Committee in their 
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deliberations had naturally taken into consultation 
the Allied Societies, so far as they were able, though, 
owing to the difficulty of their representatives 
attending from great distances, the progress was 
slower than it otherwise would have been; still, 
the Council were very much obliged to them for 
coming as often as they did. That fact, perhaps, 
somewhat answered a question which had been 
asked as to the sittings of the Committee. Some- 
times they had been favoured with the presence of 
one or two representatives of the Allied Societies, 
and sometimes with one or two other members. 
Their views had not always coincided, and so it 
had been found difficult to arrive at a decision. It 
was for that reason principally that their Report 
was made an interim report, and in that condition 
awaited the further opinions they hoped to get 
from the Allied Societies, for the question having 
been once raised, it was desirable to settle it finally, 
and so avoid the possibility of difficulties arising 
in the future. The Council were all agreed that 
it was not advantageous to the Institute that this 
question of the basis on which Fellows were 
elected should be brought forward oftener than 
was necessary. They believed that the falling 
off in the last year or so in the number of 
candidates for Fellowship had arisen through 
uncertainty of the basis on which candidates 
were elected. The Council wished to put quite 
candidly before members their own feelings 
on this question, and for that reason statistics 
were given in the Report, together with a prelimi- 
nary statement which preceded the actual recom- 
mendations of the Council. He could understand 
that some members, not knowing the points put 
to the Council, would not quite understand the 
reason for the statements contained in the Report. 
It had been contended, for instance, that the 
Fellows were falling off seriously, and that they 
were being outnumbered by the Associates. It 
would be seen, however, by the statistics that that 
contention was hardly justified, either as regards 
Fellows or Associates. Members could judge for 
themselves, by the definite figures brought before 
them, whether that was the case or not. On the 
other hand, it was quite clear that for the last 
eighteen months or so gentlemen had not come 
forward for the Fellowship in such large numbers 
as before. To his mind that was accounted for 
in several ways, partly no doubt from the uncer- 
tainty of the basis on which they were elected ; 
but he thought also it was a very natural result 
of the examination policy for Associates, and that 
many men who in the past would have waited and 
come forward as Fellows without being Associates 
were now coming through the Associate grade, 
and would, he believed and hoped, come forward 
as Fellows when they were eligible. Some years 
ago it was decided to give the Associates a vote in 
the election of Fellows, and it had been suggested 
that that had prevented gentlemen coming forward 
for admission to that class. Tor his part he did 
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not believe that for a moment; and he was quite 
clear that, as the Associates had been given a vote, 
perfect confidence must be placed in them, and 
they must be credited with having acted to the 
best of their judgment, and supported those whom 
they considered worthy of being elected. He did 
not believe for a moment that there was any 
action on the part of Associates against candidates 
in the way that had been suggested. There was 
no evidence whatever, as had been pointed out at 
the Committee, as to who voted against certain 
candidates on one unfortunate occasion, 
when gentlemen, whom they would all have 
been very proud to see in the Institute, 
were not elected. That was a very unfortunate 
occurrence; but mistakes would occur; it had 
been brought forward very often, and the Council 
hoped and believed that it would not occur again. 
As to who took part in the affair there was no 
evidence whatever ; it was a ballot, and the ballot 
was essentially a secret form of voting; and one 
could not tell, and had no right to assume in any 
way, who took the leading part in it. The fact, 
however, had to be faced, that candidates for 
Fellowship had fallen off recently. But he might 
perhaps shortly refer to the statistics in the 
Report, which showed that in 1885 there were 
371 Fellows and 708 Associates, and a total 
subscription list of £3,067. In 1895 there were 
588 Fellows and 933 Associates, and a total 
subscription list of £4,547, nearly £1,500 a year 
more than ten years before. Though he fully 
admitted the importance of the decline of Fellows 
in the last eighteen months, still he was of 
opinion that that was a very satisfactory report. 
The subscription list was higher than ever before ; 
the total number of members was greater; and 
the only bad part was that in the last eighteen 
months the number of Fellows had decreased 
something like eleven. He was told that he was 
rather a sanguine person. Perhaps he was—he 
hoped so—but, at any rate, he could not see that 
the state of things was so serious as some 
appeared to consider. He was asked by a member 
why the Special Committee were appointed. 
Because the Council recognised that in the last few 
months there had been a falling off in the appli- 
cations for Iellowship, and the Committee were 
appointed to ascertain if possible any remedies to 
obviate it. The most important point perhaps in 
the Report—and he thought it better that it should 
be clearly understood--- was that the consideration 
of the applications for Fellowship should be con- 
tinued on the same lines as at present; that is to 
say, that when a man came up for Fellowship he 
should submit examples of the work he had exe- 
cuted. It was also right that members should 
know that, in order to prevent a fear of any 
special school having undue influence in the con- 
sideration of the drawings or photographs sub- 
mitted, the Council refused to consider an 
application unless there were at least fifteen of its 
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members present. There was always a special 
meeting to consider these applications, which only 
came before the Council four times a year ; every 
safeguard, in fact, was taken that individual 
preference should have as little weight as possible 
in the consideration of the applicant’s work. Then 
with regard to the recommendations made in the 
Report, and upon which the Council hoped to 
hear the views of members, they had come to the 
conclusion that in the ballot four votes to one 
were too many—that is to say, if four members 
were in favour of a man being elected and one 
was against him, the candidate ought not to be 
thrown out on thataccount. That was hardly fair. 
It was therefore proposed to reduce it to two votes 
to one. Then if there were two in favour of a can- 
didate, and one against, he would not be elected. 
The reason for that was that in the natural course 
of events in an election of that kind a large 
number of votes were recorded in favour of a 
candidate by those who had not a personal 
acquaintance with him. The next Recommenda- 
tion was as to the form of voting-papers, which 
had already been discussed, and he need say nothing 
more about that. With regard to Recommendation 
C, he had already explained what the requirements 
of the Council were. It was thought by many 
members that these requirements were not clearly 
understood. It seemed to him they were as 
small as they could possibly be, unless it was 
decided to have only one class of members. 
If they had two classes, and had an examina- 
tion for Associates, there must be some sort of 
qualification for the higher grade. That was 
the view generally accepted. With regard to 
Recommendation D, that a circular be issued to 
all Associates, it had been understood that when 
a man had been an Associate seven years he 
would come up for election as a Fellow. There 
were often, no doubt, reasons which prevented his 
coming forward, and there was no desire to 
compel any one; but the Council thought it 
desirable to remind Associates of seven years’ 
standing that they were now eligible as Fellows, 
and this might result in their coming forward. 
The Council were naturally anxious that all 
members qualified should become Fellows, and 
increase that rank. At the same time, the general 
opinion was that Fellowship of the Institute 
should be considered the higher grade. He 
himself was proud of being a Fellow, and he 
thought if they were careful as to the regulations 
of admission all would in time be proud of being 
Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. JOHN HEBD [F.) asked whether the 
object of Recommendation C was to encourage 
outsiders to come forward as applicants for the 
Fellowship, because he should have thought that 
the Council would always make that a require- 
ment. [Mr. ASTON WEBB said that all such 
candidates were required to submit drawings |] 
Then why should drawings be specially alluded to 
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why not other qualifications ? Was there any 
particular reason for that? [Mr. WOODWARD 
observed that the Recommendation said “ draw- 
“ings, &c.”’| He did not see the object of taking 
the General Body into the confidence of the 
Council; it was a purely ministerial matter, which 
might be left to the Council. They were the 
judges of a man’s fitness, not merely from his 
designs, but from other considerations, and he 
could not see why particular stress should be laid 
upon drawings. 

Mr. ASTON WEDB explained that applicants 
were required to submit drawings under the pro- 
visions of a Regulation made by the Council and 
approved by a Special General Meeting, under 
By-law 33, for carrying into effect By-law 3. 

Mr. WOODWARD thought Mr. Hebb’s sug- 
gestion could be met if, instead of saying 
“That attention be called to the requirements of 
‘the Council,’’ Recommendation C read, ‘‘ The 
‘‘ following are the requirements,’ and quote 
them. That would make it simpler, and one could 
at once see what the requirements were. The 
words at present were open to the observations of 
Mr. Hebb and Mr. Statham. 

THe PRESIDENT explained that members of 
the Allied Societies supposed that there was a de- 
sire to admit anybody as a Fellow without proper 
reference to his merits, and Recommendation C 


was intended rather for the information of the 
equainted with 


Allied Societies than for members a 
the usual procedure. 

Mr. HEBB could understand that there might 
be very able men who had not much qualifi- 
cation in the way of draughtsmanship, but had 
designed a very good building; and it appeared 
to him that calling attention to this requirement 
was likely to deter rather than encourage a man 
to come forward. 

Mr. BERESFORD PITE [F.) asked to be 
permitted to suggest what he thought must be in 
the minds of a good many members of the Insti- 
tute in connection with the application for l’ellow- 
ship. Since the very stringent and successful 
examination test had been applied for Associates, 
some years back, there was a large number of 
Associates who possessed the qualification that 
candidates for Fellowship did not possess, and 
consequently there was more inducement to join 
a class of honour, such as the class of examined 
Associates, than to join the class without any 
particular honour attached to it—the class of un- 
examined Fellows. That, he believed, was the 
view taken by a large number of Associates; and 
coupled with that was the fact that the Associates 
had now a vote, that a large number of them 
voted in the election of Fellows, and had expressed 
their determination, if they could, to obtain a policy 
which should insist upon every candidate for 
Fellowship going through the examination for 
Associateship before he applied for a lTellowship. 
That might further explain the hesitancy of a good 
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many members of the profession in applying for 
admission as Fellows. It seemed to him that the 
action the Council proposed to take was well 
calculated to remove both those obstacles to what 
perhaps he ought to call the flow of applications 
for Fellowship. In the first place, the Council 
drew attention to the fact that they did require 
evidences of competency, and something more 
than competency, because he need not remind 
the Meeting that drawings and _ photographs 
were required by the Council, fifteen members 
of whom must form the quorum for the exa- 
mination, and that that examination was the 
test either for passing or not passing. It really 
therefore became an examination of the can- 
didates’ qualifications for election as Fellows. 
qualifications were represented in the 
drawings and photographs of executed works, testi- 
mony being demanded to the fact that the appli- 
cant had himself executed them. Under those 
circumstances a good many gentlemen, who, he 
thought, would naturally hesitate before submit- 
ting themselves for the Associateship examination, 
and whom the Board of Examiners, he imagined, 
would not desire to see, ought to apply for the 
Fellowship. ‘They would come in as a class of 
men who were certainly not let in by anything 
easier than Associates ; and their position in the 
profession, having been in practice seven years, 
and their being required to submit working 
drawings and photographs, justified the Council 
in considering them, at all events, equal to 
Associates, and passing them on to the higher 
rank of Fellowship. And it was necessary that 
that should be explained, because there was, 
without doubt, an idea abroad that any one who 
would scorn to descend to the dirty tricks such as 
Mr. Williams had spoken of, and who was honest 
and capable, on agreeing to pay four guineas per 
annum would be admitted by the Council as a 
candidate for Fellowship without test of any kind. 
That was not the case at all. He admitted, asa 
matter of theory, that it was desirable to get a 
large number of subseribing members; but such 
were not the gentlemen who were at present put 
into the lists of candidates for Fellowship. If 
that fact were clearly understood throughout the 
coutry, so that members of Allied Societies knew 
that every one and any one was not admitted, but 
that the Council exercised a discretion as practical 
architects, scrutinising candidature for member- 
ship of the Institute, some inducement would be put 
before them to apply for the Fellowship as being 
an honour, a step in advance of the Associateship. 
At the same time, it would satisfy the Associates, 
who would undoubtedly have a grievance if 
they found that men who ought to go in for 
examination shirked it, but were simply admitted 
candidates for Fellowship by paying a higher fee. 
Mr. BRODIE thought the Associates would 
be extremely grateful to Mr. Aston Webb, and 
to the Council who had issued this Report, for 
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the antidote thus given to speeches recently 
delivered in the provinces. Those speeches he 
did not care adequately to describe. They cast a 
slur upon the Associates which was altogether 
undeserved. As Mr. Aston Webb had said, there was 
no evidence at all that the Associates were mainly 
responsible for the rejection of certain candidates 
for Fellowship; he was inclined to think it was 
due to the weakness of some of the candidates 
themselves. It was well known toa large number 
of members—he referred to the time when there 
was a sort of holocaust of candidates for Fellow- 
ship—that one of the candidates put forward by 
the Council as fit to be elected had twice been up 
for the Associates’ examination and failed to pass. 
If the Council could not avoid putting a man like 
that forward tiey should at once find a means of 
doing so; because in like circumstances there was 
always the risk that members acquainted with the 
candidates would demand a poll. They were not 
bound to specify the particular candidate they 
objected to, and there was no reason why they 
should. ‘The consequence was, voting-papers were 
scattered broadcast over the land, and people, 
without meaning at all to do a good man an 
injury, simply refrained from voting for candidates 
they knew nothing about, with the result that 
many estimable candidates were rejected. Then, 
again, the Council had only themselves to blame, 
in the case of two men blackballed in the old days 
of the ballot, and blackballed for good reasons, 
because the candidates were members of a society 
that was entirely antagonistic to the Institute, and 
never ceased to try to belittle it. From his point 
of view, and that of a good many others, those 
men were rightly rejected. The Council in conse- 
quence legislated in a panic. —and legislation in a 
panic was always bad and always recoiled upon 
somebody. In this case it had recoiled upon the 
class of Fellows and upon the Council, because 
since that time more Tellows than ever had been 
rejected, and in a great number of cases without 
properreason. So, he said, the Associates especially 
had good reason to thank the Council for issuing 
this Report, and to thank Mr. Webb for his 
remarks that evening. He was somewhat con- 
cerned to hear the expressions of dissent at Mr. 
Williams’s remarks upon the undesirable practices 
of some architects; but he could assure the 
Meeting that illicit commissions were taken, and 
taken by members of theirown Body. He did not 
know, for instance, whether taking part of the 
fees of a quantity surveyor was to be considered an 
illicit commission-—he should describe it as such 
and it was constantly done, and done by members 
of the Institute. 

Mr. BERESFORD PITE thought they ought 
not to sit there and allow any member to make 
the charges that had been made, both by Mr, 
Williams and by Mr. Brodie, without insisting 
that they should at once acquaint the Council 
with the names of those euilty of such practices. 
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Mr. Brodie had said he knew of eases, and Mr. 
Williams declared that he knew of cases. It was 
wrong that members should come to meetings and 
make those statements without sending in the 
names to the Council. 

Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS said that recently, 
when the Institute was discussing the new Form of 
Building Contracts, he wrote asking that it should 
be put into the new Contract that the quantity 
surveyor should be paid at all times directly by 
the employer. It was not put in, but he always 
put a clause to that effect into his own specifica- 
tions. Now he would tell them how these illicit 
commissions were taken, even in that way, by, he 
believed, a considerable number of members of 
this Institute—those who had taken out their own 
quantities. Say it was £100 worth of quantities, 
£100 commission was added to the bill of quantities, 
and the contract sum plus £100 was the sum 
given in by the builder. The architect, if he took 
out the quantities himself, got a commission for 
the amount of the contract and the £100; he got 
£5 upon his own commission, that is to say, a 
cominission upon a commission ; and that, he con- 
sidered, was an illicit commission unless the 
architect explained the matter to his client. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB rose to a point of order. 
Mr. Williams, he said, had had a good hearing, 
but he persisted in making charges which, as Mr. 
Pite had said, should be sent in to the Council 
and considered by them. ‘The evening, he sub- 
mitted, ought not to be spent in that way. 

THe PRESIDENT requested Mr. Williams to 
confine himself to the question before the Meeting. 

Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS denied that he was 
making charges; he thought it was the general 
custom. 

Tur HON. SECRETARY thought that if mem- 
bers knew for certain of these practices, they were 


just as much to blame as the guilty parties if they 


did not bring them under the notice of the Council. 

Mr. WOODWARD wished to refer to an 
observation of Mr. Brodie’s with regard to two 
members of another Body. The fact of those two 
members being blackballed resulted in an altera- 
tion of the by-law concerning the election of 
Fellows, and a more monstrous case, to his mind 
at all events, of blackballing had never occurred 
in any body of respectable men. Mr. Brodie knew 
well that simply because two gentlemen of good 
position—one of whom was then present, and, he 
was happy to say, a Fellow of the Institute 
were members of the Society of Architects they 
were blackba'led. He dissented entirely from Mr. 
Brodie’s admiration of such a course, and trusted 
it would never recur in this Institute. 

A conversation then ensuing on the difficulty of 
obtaining proofs of the charges that had been 
made, in which Mr. Brodie, Mr. Pite, and Mr. 
Slater took part, the President requested gentle- 
men to confine themselves to the question before 


the Meeting. 
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Mr. ARTHUR S. FLOWER [4.], M.A., F.S.A., 
referring to a point raised by Mr. Brodie, said that 
it would be a bad impression to get abroad that a 
candidate might try several times and fail in the 
examination, and then within a comparatively 
short time become a Fellow. If such a case were 
possible, a provision should be inserted in the 
regulations that candidates should have to wait a 
certain number of years after failing in the exami- 
nation before they could come up for the lellow- 
ship. He did not say such things happened 
he had never heard of it would 
certainly interfere very much with the usefulness of 
the examinations, if even tl n got about 
that it was open to any one who failed, to come 
in shortly afterwards by another road. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES [F.] thought it very 
desirable that this question of failing at the exa- 
mination and candidates being blackballed should 
be made clear. So far as he understood—.and he 
had made some inquiry at the time—the gentleman 
against whom much energy had been directed did 
actually fail on examination some years ago. He 
had failed in one subject, and in one subject only, 
but he was sent back. He was engaged in consi- 
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derable practice, and could not afford the time to 
come up again to pass through the whole of the 
examination. At that time the practice of rele- 
gating in the particular subject in which the 
candidate failed had not been adopted; if it had 
been, he had not the slightest doubt that the 


gentleman referred to would have com¢ t 
one subject and passed with great credit, and would 
the class of Associates, 


up in tha 


have done as much credit to 


and ultimately to the class of Fellows, as he had 
since done in practice as an architect. His belief 
was that the action taken against that gentleman, 
which led to most unfortunate re , had done 


far more injury to the Institute both in London 


and the provinces than any other action which 
in their unwisdom they had taken would have 
occasioned, and he regretted exceedingly to hear 
the observations of Mr. Brodie on that subject, be 


cause they would tend to strengthen the belief that 
those who took that action were right. He had 
taken considerable in t] matter 
for many years, but with his knowledge of it he 
confessed he did not look upon the figures and 
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statistics put forward in the Report in the favour- 
able light Mr. Webb appeared to consider them. 
There was a certain speciousness about them which 
might, perhaps, justify such a favourable view ; but 
did they really show a substantial accession of 
members either in the class of Associates or in 
the class of Fellows, having in view the actual 
accretion of members of the profession going on 
so rapidly throughout the country, in London and 
the provinces, and throughout the empire? If 
the Institute was to be a rep ntative Body, a 


Body which should embrace wit ranks eye ry 
reputable architect, then those fi were not 
satisfactory. There had been a most unfortunate 
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feeling with regard even to the Associateship, and 
however satisfactory, broadly speaking, the results 
of the examination might have been, however 
great the benefits every man who had passed that 
examination might have derived from the studies 
necessary to pass it, yet he could not consider 
the number of London candidates in any way 
represented the number of young architects in 
London who were preparing for or had already 
started the actual practice and profession of archi- 
tecture. It was most important, he thought, 
that every member of the Institute (not merely 
the Council), every Fellow and every Associate 
who had passed the examination, should exercise 
his influence in every possible direction to secure 
the accession of that very numerous class at 
present standing aloof, and on whose absorption 
within the Institute its very existence as a repre- 
sentative Body depended. It had been said that 
for some reason or other the position of a 
Fellow was not esteemed as it should be—that it 
was merely a matter of paying the four guineas 
per annum. Mr. Webb had justly said that 
membership as a Fellow should be an honour 
of which the holder should be proud. He re- 
sretted to learn, from many communications he 
had received from the provinces and from London, 
that such questions as these were asked: “ What 
‘‘is the use of it; what do I gain by becoming a 
‘Fellow of the Institute—what advantages are 
“there?”’ The gentlemen from the country 
asked, ‘‘ Why pay four guineas a year to enable 
‘the London members to enjoy the advantages of 
“the Library and meeting-rooms ?’’ Then there 
vas a strong feeling that their annual subscription 
as country members should be reduced. He 
hoped, however strongly it might be urged, that 
such reduction would never be granted. It had 
been discussed in years past, and the conclusion 
arrived at, on very sound grounds, that, if any- 
thing, the advantage of membership was to the 
country rather than to the London members. He 
thought it should be strongly impressed upon the 
country members—and he hoped the Allied 
Secieties would take note of the opinion he 
had ventured to express, and which he thought 
would be supported by others in the room 

that if any advantage was derived from Tellow- 
ship it was the country member who benefited. 
As to the country members’ annual subserip- 
tions, a great step had been taken in aid of the 
members. In the Allied Societies, established where 
it was considered desirable that there should be 
some combination among members of the profes- 
sion in their own locality for local and personal 
reasons, with alliance to the Institute, every 
member of such a society had to pay a subscrip- 
tion, say, of one guinea a year. It should, then, 
be made widely known that the Instituté con- 
tributed to the funds of every Allied Society 
throughout the kingdom the subscription, not 
exceeding one-fourth of the subscription to the 
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Institute, of those architects who, being members 
of the Institute, were also members of that Allied 
Society. So that, in fact, the provincial members 
had the advantage, if they were members of a 
local society, of becoming free members of that 
society, their subscription being covered by that 
paid to the Institute. Therefore, as a matter of 
fact, the subscription of country members of the 
Institute was only three guineas. He noticed in 
Mr. Henman’s Presidential Address to the Bir- 
mingham Association—an Address which every 
one interested in this important question should 
read carefully—a very grave error, Mr. Henman 
having said that the sums paid by the Institute 
were contributed to the funds of the Allied 
Societies, and did not benefit the members who 
were members of the Institute. He had com- 
municated with Mr. Henman upon the subject, 
and, if he understood him rightly, Mr. Henman 
had said that in the Birmingham Association they 
took the money and did not give their members 
any advantage in return. If that were the case, 
he hoped it would be brought before the Council 
of the Birmingham Association, and that in future 
the sums sent them by the Institute would be 
applied towards paying the subscriptions to the 
Association of those members who were also 
members of the Institute. Again, their great 
object must be to show that there was some good 
in being a Fellow of the Institute. If they suc- 
ceeded in doing that, if they could show that the 
libels and slanders which had been mentioned 

and he recollected that in the public press, some 
years ago, there were columns of the greatest 
rubbish written upon the question of illicit com- 
missions—if they could show that such stories 
were unfounded, they would have accomplished 
a good deal. Or if there should be any solid 
basis for them, let those men who knew it come 
forward, produce the proofs, and satisfy the 
Council; and he would undertake to say there 
would not be an instant’s hesitation in at once 
expelling the guilty member from their ranks, and 
that such expulsion would be publicly announced 
from the Chair at the next General Meeting and 
recorded in the next issue of the JouRNAL, as pro- 
vided for in By-law 23. It was, he felt, a very 
sad thing that gentlemen in the country, and 
some of them Fellows of the Institute, should 
declare that membership of the Institute was of 
no account. How could they expect their ranks 
to be increased? How could they expect the 
Institute, its proceedings and its constitution, to 
be respected anywhere when prominent and to a 
certain extent active members denounced it in 
that way? If there were faithless men within 
their ranks who, perhaps with a view to save a 
guinea a year, were content to make statements 
of that kind, then things were in a very bad 
condition for the Institute and for the profes- 
sion. Then they had also to consider the large 
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number of men who were growing up now, and 
had been growing up for years, outside the 
Institute. The Institute, he assumed, was in- 
tended to comprise within its ranks every 
architect, every reputable architect, and he used 
the words “reputable architect '’ advisedly, 
because those two words covered every possible 
requirement. It had been said that there might 
be some question about the production of drawings. 
But it was not absolutely necessary that an archi- 
tect should be a fine draughtsman. There were 
many fine draughtsmen who were not architects. 
There was a great distinction to be drawn between 
them; and there was at the present time in 
London a very remarkable example of the differ- 
ence. They had seen a great public work handed 
over to able men on the ground of their beautiful 
drawings, but the design, on being considered, did 
not certainly equal the merit of the draughtsman- 
ship. It was a very grave question indeed 
whether they were to make Fellows for draughts- 
men’s work and for smartness of drawing, or for 
general capability. There was no truer word said 
than what had fallen from Mr. Hebb, that there 
were many people, able designers, who were not 
brilliant draughtsmen, and that must be con- 
sidered. Now, looking at these recommendations 
as a member of the Council, he did not raise any 
objection to them ; but, as he had said at meetings 
of the Council, he considered that this interim 
Report was a merely temrorising expedient ; it was 
a graceful and gentle way of getting over a diffi 
culty, and for the time being it might be sufficient. 
But they must look further than that—very much 
further. He had hoped that the Committee to 
whom the question was entrusted would have 
taken a bolder and more statesmanlike view, and 
would have faced the real and the great difficulty. 
They had established, and had carried out with 
considerable success, an examination for the Asso- 
ciates. Their Charter provided in Article 3 for 
the establishment, after a given date, of an ex 
amination for Fellows. The regulation which 
required the production of drawings, and so on, 
had been adopted for the purpose —he would hardly 
say of satisfying that provision—but of, perhaps, 
evading the question, filling up the time, and 
filling up the interval ; but during that interval 
a very serious state of things had grown up. 
There were a large number of architects enter 
ing upon practice who said, “I will not trouble 
“myself about the Associates’ examination; I 
“will wait to be a Fellow, if I think fit.’’ Then, 
years after, he said, “ There is no inducement. 
‘My friend So-and-So is not a Fellow, and he 
‘does not get less business, and would get no ad- 
“vantage from it. My other friend is a Fellow, 
‘‘and he has not half the business that I have, 
“and Tam not a Fellow.’ But that was a very 
false way of looking at it. The Institute was a 
chartered Body, intended to be representative of 
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the profession, and to work for the good of the 
profession ; and it was a mean and shabby thing 
for men to say, ‘‘ We hold off from it because we 
‘‘do not get any good from it.’’ Of course they 
got no good from it, because the Institute was not 
strong enough to give it them. If, in addition to 
a good Library, the Institute had good premises 
and the good income that it ought to have, much 
good might be done. Even now the rooms and 
Library might be much more used ; facilities 
might be given for their use as writing and con- 
sultation rooms, and for becoming a London 
centre available for the convenience of provincial 
members, and effective steps in that direction 
would certainly be appreciated. Before concluding, 
he should like to be permitted to read a letter 
which he had addressed to the Special Committee 
who had sat on this question. The letter was as 
follows :— 


Chairman and Members of the Fellows Special 


R.I.B.A. 
7, Whitehall Yard, S.W., June 23rd 1896. 

Drar Strs,—The very grave importance of the ques- 
tions referred to your consideration, affecting the future 
prospects, and perhaps the effective existence of the Insti- 
tute, must be my excuse for submitting to you the follow 
ing observations. 

I would urge that the first principle to be determined is, 
how shall the qualifications for Fellowship be defined and 
limited ? 

These qualifications are clearly set out in Article 3 of 
the Charter, and the regulations of the By-laws cannot 
justifiably be used to impose further restrictions. 

Is it desirable that the Institute should comprise within 
the ranks of Fellows all practising architects qualified 
under the Charter ; or should we adopt such restrictions 
as to make that class a select few! 

There cannot be a question but that the spirit and the 
letter of the Charter intend that the Institute should com- 
prise all reputable architects throughout the United King- 
dom, and the Colonies and dependencies of the Empire, who 
may comply with the conditions imposed by the Charter. 

To accomplish this must occupy some time, and until 
this absorption within our ranks of all qualified and eligible 
architects, or the majority of them, is accomplished, it 
would be undesirable, improper, and unjust to set up the 
further restrictions authorised by Article 3 of the Charter. 

To now, without notice of long standing, impose condi- 
tions which would exclude a very large number of archi- 
tects who would be worthy members, many of whom have 
in recent years been deterred from coming forward as 
candidates for election, by reason of the unfortunate action 
of a few Associates, would be a serious mistake, and cause 
irreparable injury to the Institute. 

For a period of five years or more, every inducement 
and facility should be afforded to the large number of 
qualified men now standing out to come in and become 
Fellows, and an effective measure should be adopted to 
secure the election of such candidates, and to preclude the 
possibility of the repetition of the unfortunate incident 
which has necessitated the appointment of this Committee. 

After the expiration of the prescribed time the restric- 
tions authorised by Article 3 of the Charter should come 
into force, and one of the qualifications required of a candi- 
date would be the having passed some examination, to be 
defined, either as for Associate, or in the case of older men. 
who may not have taken advantage of the years of grace, 
some other examination suited to their circumstances, with 
power to the Council to exempt in special cases. 


To the 
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Thus, in time, both aims will be attained, the Institute 
will have absorbed within it all the worthy and qualified 
architects of the British Empire; and, ata not distant 
date, such qualification will be required of candidates for 
Fellowship as will place “ Architectural Education’ on a 
firm basis and extend its beneficent influence throughout 
the land. 

The scheme of * Allied Societies ”’ was devised expressly 
to aid in the bringing in of the provincial architects, and 
the opportunity appears to have now come for securing 
that accession of Fellows, by which alone the Institute can 
be put once for all on a firm and sure basis and begin to 
fulfil the objects for which the Charter was granted, and 
to take that place as the actual representative Body of the 
architectural profession which it certainly does not at 
present really occupy. 

Those who have recently been actively moving in 
this matter will, I hope, appreciate the essential import- 
ance of now at once strengthening the Institute, so as to 
enable it to take and hold the position it should occupy, 
and will consent to withdraw for a time the restrictions 
they desire to impose, but which, under more favourable 
circumstances, would, a few years hence, do as much to 
strengthen the Institute as their immediate imposition 
would injure it. 

To attain this desirable object the only change in the 
detail of our constitution which would be required would 
be the necessary modification of the rules as to election, 
from those suitable for a club, to others appropriate to a 
great professional institution, in which mere personal 
views and feelings should not be allowed to have the 
opportunity of controlling membership. 

It is to the Allied Societies we must now look, and I 
hope that the views I have here expressed may be accept- 
able to them, and may be adopted by you as the basis of 
your report. 


He need not apologise for reading that letter, or 
for the views expressed therein, because it was 
well known that from the earliest period of his 
connection with the Institute he had always 
looked forward to the qualification by direct ex- 
amination for every member. He was satisfied 
that it would be impossible for the Institute to 
obtain and maintain the position it ought to 
occupy unless the same conditions which were 
imposed upon candidates for Associateship were 
imposed upon the candidates for Fellowship, if they 
had not already satisfied them. It might be said 
that it was a hardship to expose a man in practice 
to an examination. He happened to have known 
gentlemen, some in the enjoyment of a practice 
which he thought many present might fairly envy, 
who had come up for the Special Examination 
with comparatively little preparation, and had 
passed in a satisfactory manner. More than that, 
these men had acknowledged that the direct study 
they were obliged to give to certain subjects had 
opened before them ground previously unfamiliar 
to them, and they had derived, at a small sacri- 
fice of labour and study, the greatest advantage 
from their studies for that examination: it was 
important that this should be borne in mind. 
Associates who had qualified by examina- 
tion would support him in the statement that 
every man who had passed the examination 
had derived the greatest possible benefit from it. 
He also declared that every man desiring to be a 
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Fellow, after an interval of a few years of grace, 
would derive the greatest possible advantage from 
passing a personal examination. It should not 
be a mere examination of his drawings, in which 
questions of taste and questions of draughtsman- 
ship might arise, both of which might be very well 
eliminated ; but an examination so framed as to 
take into account his experience and professional 
knowledge in both design and practice, anything, in 
fact, but a student’s examination. Such an exami- 
nation would undoubtedly be a great advantage to 
him, a great advantage to the profession at large, 
and a great advantage to the Institute. He was 
convinced that the only course before them—and 
the sooner it was adopted the better—was to declare 
that in five years, or earlier, no man should be 
eligible as a candidate for Fellowship unless he 
were either an Associate or had passed such an 


examination. They must go forward to attain that 
end. They might tide over the difficulty for a 


time, but every year that declaration was deferred, 
the difficulties were increased, and would increase 
in greater proportion till the remedy was applied. 
It was greatly to be lamented that, instead of 
adopting that regulation about examining draw- 
ings some years ago, they did not then, as he had 
urged upon the Council, adopt the principle of 
boldly facing the question. If the Institute was 
good for anything at all, surely it could say that 
within so many years no man should be a Fellow 
unless he had shown himself qualified by passing 
an examination. If that could not be done, then 
the sooner they closed their doors, sold off their 
books, and vanished the better ! 

Mr. W. H. SETH-SMITH [F’] said that, while 
agreeing with much in Mr. Cates’s very admir- 
able speech, he must dissent from him when he 
declared that the Institute was not respected. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES observed that he did 
not say that the Institute was not respected, but 
that many of their members were in the habit of 
saying that it was not respected, and that there 
was no advantage to be derived from membership. 

Mr. SETH-SMITH, continuing, said that 
on the whole, judging from the correspondence 
one saw in the foreign as well as the English 
papers, he thought the Institute held a very high 
place. It had been the fashion, no doubt, in 
certain quarters to run down and criticise the 
Institute, and perhaps at one time he had taken 
part in that criticism. He held views now 
which he held then—that at some time it 
might be expedient for the Institute to go much 
further than it had gone in establishing examina- 
tions. To his mind the principle undoubtedly 
was right, and great work had been done; but a 
good deal more was required in the same direc- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, they had now instituted 
an examination for the Fellowship, and if the 
Council could, in their further report next Session, 
give members throughout the country some clear 
idea as to what that examination consisted of, 
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what drawings as well as photographs had to be 
submitted, and what kind of testimonials as to 
capability and experience every candidate was 
expected to give, he thought a great deal would 
be done towards righting the present condition of 
things. But he considered—and he felt sure all 
the Associates would join him in this—that having 
elected a very capable and highly cultured Council, 
all of them men of eminence in the profession, 
they should trust them, and give them their abso- 
lute confidence. They might make mistakes, as 
every council and every individual did; but they 
should be trusted to nominate Fellows on the 
examination which had been instituted, and if 
members could inspire confidence both in the kind 
of examination which was set for candidates for 
the Fellowship, and at the same time point out 
that a constitutional Body such as theirs must 
trust its executive, they would have done a great 
deal towards getting over their difficulty. 

Mr. J. M. BRYDON said he was glad to hear 
Mr. Cates and Mr. Seth-Smith bring the discussion 
back from the personal to the broad question the 
Meeting was called to discuss. The real crux was, 
on what qualification were Fellows to be elected ? 
That was the point referred to the Committee, and 
that was the point upon which the Council wished 
to get the views of the general body of members, 
that they might help the Council in coming to 
a decision that would be acceptable to the general 
body, and not only enhance the interests of the 
Institute, but, what was of far greater importance, 
the interests of architecture itself. A great deal 
had been said that evening about the examination 
of candidates, and he was glad to hear from Mr. 
Pite, as representing the Architectural Association, 
that the examination of the work of candidates 
for Fellowship to a certain extent met the case. 
Mr. Williams, in his remarks, had said two very 
wise things—one was that no examination would 
make an architect ; the other that when a man 
came up for Fellowship he should be an archi- 
tect. Those were two very different things. The 
policy of examination, whether right or wrong, 
was not under discussion; they had to find out 
whether young men entering the profession had 
got in them the makings of an architect. That 
was a good and excellent thing, and had produced 
excellent results—whether the results were the 
best that could have been produced was another 
question. But in the case of a candidate for 
Fellowship, it was not a question of making an 
architect, but whether the candidate was an archi 
tect. There had been a great deal of misappre 
hension on that point on the part of Associates 
certainly on the part of those who signed a certain 
memorial that came before the Council and the 
Special Committee. This memorial laid down two 
propositions—first, that candidates for Fellowship 
should be elected from the ranks of Associates ; 
and, secondly, that the Council might nominate 
men of such qualifications that they could be 
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elected to that class without any examination. It 
seemed to him that these propositions were put 
forward under a misapprehension ; the memorialists 
were seemingly not aware of the examination that 
took place asa test of the'qualifications of candidates ; 
and that, he believed, was the reason that attention 
was called, under Recommendation C, to the require- 
ments of the Council in the matter of drawings. 
He had been rather surprised at the great stress 
laid by speakers upon the word “ drawings.” It 
not an examination of drawings—nothing 
was further from their intention than to elect a 
man for his drawings; and he was astonished 
that a member of so many years’ standing as Mr. 
Cates should lay stress on that point. It was for 
his desiens that a man was elected; and a candi- 
date was expected to sign a declaration that he did 
the work himself, thus making it almost impos- 
sible for a man who employed ghosts to get in as 
a Fellow. It seemed to him that the whole thing 
lay in a nutshell. They had first an examination 
for young men desiring to become Associates 

that is to say, applicants had to show that they 
possessed certain qualifications to become Asso- 
ciates; but before they could become Fellows, 
which he held was the higher honour—an honour 
every Associate should strive after—they must 
show that they could do really good work. The 
quality of his work was the sole test of a candidate. 
[It did not matter whether he had passed an ex 
amination or not if he could do the work ; all the 
examinations in the world would neyer make him 
an architect if he had not got it in him. There- 
fore the test for the Fellowship was the candidate’s 
having done work up to a certain degree of excel- 
lence. Mr. Aston Webb had put it very clearly 
before them, that this was not a question of pre- 
judice or a question of style. It was impossible 
with fifteen or more members of the Council to get 
up a cabal to exclude a man because he did not 
design in a particular style. He hoped they were 
ull too broad-minded for that. A man was judged 
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solely on the quality of his work. If it was 
made perfectly clear that to become a Fellow 
of the Institute was to hold an honour worth 


striving after, then they would probably find 
men anxious to Fellows; and to have 
men anxious to become Fellows was what they 
wanted. ‘T'hen there was another point. The 
paucity of men coming up for election was of 
course one of their troubles; and if he might be 
permitted to say so the examination for the Asso- 
ciateship was partly accountable for that, and for 
this reason—there were plenty of men in the 
country who, for the sake of be-ng members of the 
Institute, were quite willing to pay two guineas, 
but were not willing to pay five guineas entrance 
fee and four guineas a year for a place they did 
not enter one day in the year. So that, after all, 
there was a great deal in the question of subscrip- 
tion. Men could not be nominal members of the 
Institute as before, but they must become Fellows, 
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and pay a comparatively large sum for a place 
they never entered. Representatives of Allied 
Societies had in fact insisted before the Committee 
that country members did not get value for their 
money. He was of opinion that it was the duty 
of the Institute to remedy this state of things. 
As a matter of principle, he thought they would 
get a great many more men seeking admission as 
Fellows if they reduced the subscription for country 
members. Asa matter of fact, the Institute had 
admitted this principle of a country subscription 
by returning to members who belonged to Allied 
Societies twenty-five per cent. of their subscription 
to the Institute. Why stick at members of Allied 
Societies? It was desirable to get everybody in, 
whether members of Allied Societies or not. Why, 
then, not concede at once a reduction of subscrip- 
tion to all men beyond a certain radius of London ? 
That was one point urged before the Committee. 
Another was, that if the Institute could be made 
to a certain extent the headquarters where men 
could make appointments and see their clients, 
that would be an assistance. Those were points 
upon which the Council would be glad to hear the 
views of members, to help them in the preparation 
of the final Report, to be brought up next Session. 

A conversation, broached by Mr. Hugh Stannus 
F’.|, having then ensued on the desirability of 
entering on the Minutes that both Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Brodie had been unable to give to the 
Meeting the names of those whom they charged 
with illicit practices, the President intervened and 
the matter dropped. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [A.] said that the Meet- 
ing had just elected unanimously ten gentlemen 
as Fellows, which he thought showed that much 
confidence was placed in the investigations made 
by the Council into candidates’ qualifications. It 
was true that some of them were, as Associates, 
well known to members present, but some were 
entire strangers from the provinces. Members 
had taken it for granted that drawings and photo- 
oraphs of executed works of a satisfactory nature 
had been submitted. He noticed, however, that 
in some of the nomination papers there were blank 
spaces wherein should have been inscribed the 
name of a Fellow who had supplied a testimonial 
of his personal knowledge of the candidate and of 
his works. He did not know whether that was a 
clerical omission, or whether the requirement had 
been waived, but supposed that such testimonial 
was included in the etcetera of Recommendation 
C of the interim Report now under consideration. 

THE PRESIDENT explained that these parti- 
culars were given on another form, called a Sepa- 
rate Statement, and that it was usual to put on 
the board only the paper containing the names of 
the candidate and of his proposers, &e. 

Mr. HUDSON, continuing, thanked the Presi- 
dent for the details, and thought the unanimity 
of this election augured well for architects who 
might be aspirants for the honour of Fellowship. 
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It showed a conciliatory spirit on the part of Asso- 
ciates who felt they had a grievance in the per- 
petuation of a (supposed) higher grade without 
the onus of examination having to be submitted 
to. He did not for a moment imagine that these 
gentlemen had any other object than what they 
deemed the best interests of the Institute at 
heart, and by virtue of age he felt he could say 
this without bias, although he belonged to their 
grade, and was contented with it. 

~ Mr. WOODWARD said there was one point 
he should like to suggest for the considera- 
tion of the Council, namely, whether or not 
in rejecting a Fellow the Council should state 
specifically the reasons of the rejection. 

Mr. BURKE DOWNING | suggested that 
there must be known to members many men 
in practice—really good men—whom they would 
like to see in the Institute, but who might not be 
known to the Council, nor be members of Allied 
Societies, and would not, perhaps, know what was 
going on. He thought if it were open to lellows 
and Associates to communicate to the Council the 
names of such gentlemen as being desirable candi- 
dates, and on that recommendation the Council 
were to invite them to submit themselves for 
candidature, they would look upon it as an honour 
and be inclined at once to come forward. With 
regard to what he had said about drawings, he did 
not for a moment suppose that the Council would 
examine closely a candidate's actual draughtsman- 
ship; but one could hardly conceive of an archi- 
tect who, when he had been entrusted with the 
design and earrying out ofa building, did not at: ny 
rate make the rough sketches of the design for his 
assistant. He knew men who were not draughts- 
men at all, but who possessed a most accurate 
knowledge of design, proportion, and details ; but 
these men could all of them get out their full-size 
mouldings. Photographs might mean nothing, 
simply that the architect had very good assistants. 
He thought a candidate ought to produce details 
with full-size mouldings and rough sketches of 
elevations. In the case of a man who had been 
long in practice, it would probably answer the 
purpose if some of his own earlier work were 
submitted. 

THe PRESIDENT thought that all the points 
had now been discussed; but he hoped that 
members who had not been able to join in the 
debate, and who had any particular views to 
advanee, would give them the benefit of such 
views before the Council considered their final 
Report. 

In accordance with the President’s permission 
thus freely given at the Meeting, which was a late 
one, an Associate present has since put into writing 
the further remarks he would have made had time 
permitted, as follows : 


Mr. E. W. HUDSON (-1.) was glad that the Asso- 
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ciates were to be taken into confidence, and believed 
some of them could give the Council valuable 
help as regards the reputation of candidates in 
cases where credit for executed work was due 
only to a paid designer and not to the employer, 
who had been known to change the style affected 
whenever he changed his draughtsman. It could 
hardly be desirable to augment members from the 
ranks of mere social influence or business success. 
Ile was pleased to see that the Council had not 
adopted the suggestion that it should elect 
Fellows, and the Institute’s veto right be abro- 
gated. Hnforced * Fellowship ” was contradictory 
wad impossible, even if the Charter would permit 
such a course. He trusted that Mr. Arthur Cates, 
in his anxiety for the progress of the Institute, 
had taken too serious a view of the deterrent 
effect of the blackballing incident, and he believed 
that in future architects of age and experience 
would prefer to enter the fold by the Associates’ 
examination rather than by ‘climbing up some 
* other way.”’ They could thus cast out the fear 
of rejection “at the hands of younger men.” 
Ile could see no reason, if it were any honour 
at all, why a successful man should not devote 
leisure or even sacrifice a little time or money 
while he brushed away the rust, revived his 
data, and renewed his reading, <c., so as to pass 
the examination, even after he had been twenty 
years in practice. If he had no student know- 
ledge to revive, or if he could not design, he 
had better stay away till he could. But having 
once } assed the Associat 's’ examination, there need 
be no seven years’ probation in such case before 
he could proceed to the higher grade. He saw 
nothing infra diy. in entering the lists with 
younger men; but if bis own assistant happened 
to be up for examination at the same time, no 
doubt he could defer trial till the next examina- 
tion, to avoid invidious comparison if he were 
relegated. One discomfiture should not daunt a 
man. If he might be permitted to say so, he had 
felt mcre satisfaction in passing the Associates’ 
examination in middle life, rather than appealing 
for a Fellowship. Having done so, it would be 
unjust not to bear testimony to the generous way 
most of the Examiners received such a candidate 
(of course, without reducing an iota of their 
requirements) to put him at his ease, and, e.., in 
the vied voce part of the examination, conceding 
something in the mode of dealing with a brother 
professional whose experience and opinions did 
not necessarily fit in with their own, or to whoin, 
it might be, his favourite style was anathema 
maranatha, To Mr. Arthur Cates’s interest in 
and encouragement of candidates it was a pleasure 
to refer. He read in professional journals — and 
he feared there was some truth in it — that sue- 
cessful architects were indifferent, and the difficulty 
of making them see any advantages in membership 
had just '-en referred to. lor his part, he should 
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and would never sery ( er ry to enable them to discharge satisfaetorily 
tion with an organi ( te; 3 their duties to their clients. Mr. Goddard’s 
it was, he feared, mist them treatise, too, is as clear and free from technicality 
to do so. nn some cn lisclaimed the nature of its subject-matter permits. 
constructive and. | nT rere Nevertheless, it is essentially a lawyer’s book. It 


hardly ‘ Archit the J | deals with the law of casements exhaustively, and 
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with a detail which can be thoroughly useful to 
lawyers only. 
regarding themselves as lawyers, and more espe- 
cially of doing what is properly lawyers’ work: 
they will not be paid for it even if they do it well, 
and if they make mistakes they may have to pay 
for them. The study of so complete a work as 
Mr. Goddard’s is not necessary fer the proper 
discharge of their duties, and it may induce them 
to discharge duties which properly are not theirs, 
to their own and their clients’ hurt. 

The knowledge of the law of easements required 
in an architecé is not extensive. It usually is 
needed chiefly when he is advising a client as to 
the development of a building estate, or as to the 
alteration of existing buildings. To do this satis 
factorily, he should know enough of the nature of 
easements, and of the manner in which they may 
arise, as to be able to say whether any probably 
subsist affecting the estate or buildings in question. 
Once he comes to the ¢onclusion that probably 
some such do subsist, he should warn his client 
and leave it to him or his solicitors to ascertain 
definitely the real state of things. If the chent 
declines to do this, then the responsibility is on 
his head, and the architect may proceed to lay out 
the estate and prepare plans of the alterations, 
feeling assured that if litigation subsequently and 
consequently arise he is not to blame.  Occa 
sionally in carrying out the works an architect 
may make himself liable personally for acts done 
in -iolation of rights of easement. Thus, by 
directing the removal of one of his client’s houses 
he may make himself liable for letting down an 
adjacent building which has acquired a right to 
support thereon. Dut such are rare, and 
actions against the architect are rarer still, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the architect is 
personally liable only where he personally did, or 
directed to be done, the wrongful act (JVonks vy. 
Dillon, 12 L. R. Ir. 821). And in the second place, 
practically in all cases where the architect is person- 
ally liable the building owner is liable too, and the 
person injured usually prefers to go against him. 

The easements dealt with by Mr. Goddard are 
easements in the strictest sense merely. These 
are to be distinguished, on the one hand, from 
what are sometimes called natural casements, 
and, on the other hand, from what lawyers call 
profits ad prendre. By natural easements are 
meant legal rights ordinarily incident to the 
ownership of a plot of land, and necessary to 
the proper enjoyment of it, such as the right 
to have your soil supported at its natural level 
by your neighbour’s soil; the right to have 
the natural flow of a river coming from your 
neighbour’s land continued unchecked and un- 
contaminated ; or the right to have the air coming 
from over your neighbour's land left pure and 
wholesome. These rights are natural parts of the 
right of ownership, and do not need to be acquired 
by special grant or by prescription, while the right 
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bouring owner to infringe them can only 


m so acquired is in the 
asement over the land which they 


ffect. Drofits d prendre are rights to take part of 


juired, and whi 


the actual benefits or protits of your neighbour's 
land, ¢ ight to put your cattle on his 
pasture—called common of pasture—or the right 
to cut turf on his land—ealled common of turbary. 
These rights usually arise out ef the tenure of the 
Kasements, 


ich as the ri 


parties enjoying and suffering them. 
strictly so. called, are rights specially annexed to 
the ownership of one tenement (ealled the domi- 
nant tenement) which infringe the full ownership 
of another tenement (called the servient tenement), 
hut which do not entitle thi the 
dominant tenement to ay actual profit out of the 
servicnt tenement. This definition is practically 
that adopted by Mr. Goddard from the old defini- 
1in Termes de la Ley, though somewhat 
less techn ical in expre SSit n. 

i } 


The rights answering thi 


ewner of 


tion give 


delinition are 
coming through a 


ighbour’s land te 


definite opening {rom 
rights to light 
2 definite opening from your 
jo] to an artificial 


tO alr 
your née 
coming through 


neighbour's land to vours, rights 


yours, 
supply OL Water Coming through a aennite channel 


from your neighbour's land to yours, rights to 
), ive buildings on your land supported by tha land 
or the buildings on the land of your neiglibour ; 


and lastly, the right belonging to the owner of one 
} 
i 


t of land to walk, ride, or drive over his 


land, or rights of wav, as they are 


called. All these easements have many points in 


common, and Mr. Goddard's mode of treating of 
them is to state first the points on Which they all 
aecree, and then deal separately with each pal 


ticular class. his saves much repetition, and 





brings out distinctly the differences in their nature, 
mode of acquisition, and mode of extinction. 
The easements with which the architect is most 


commonly concerned are rights to air, rights to 
lieht, 
would 
leneth any of these . 
some of them may not be without interest. 

As Mr. Goddard points out (p. 89), it is singular 
hov selde Courts have been asked to inter 
fere fon rights to air as di 
tinguished from rights to light. This may, as hi 
sugvests, be due to the fact that whereve r the re 18 
for light there is one ipso facto for air. 


s not hold, and of late various 


; 


and rights to support for or by buildings. It 


be out of place to examine here at any 


but one or two remarks on 


m th 
ELL Ulie 


the protection ol 


a passage 
But the converse do 
cases hi 
to air alone has been in question. These cases 
have settled pretty definitely the nature of 
asement of air. It has been held to be in 
to an easement of light and 
one can 


ve come before the Courts where the relhit 


respects similai 
an easement of water. 
coming from his neighbour’s 


Just as AC UUN 
an easement 1n Water 
land only when the water flows in a definite 
channel, or in light over his neighbour's 
land only when it comes through a definite aper 
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ture, so he can acquire an easement in air coming 
over his neighbour’s land only when it comes 
through a shaft or passage or other c¢ 
ing. He cannot 
ment to the wind to turn his windmill 


taln open 
mstance, al Cast 


(ilbebbd y. 


acquire, fol 


Bird, 10 C. B. N. 8., 268), nor to the air necessary 
to make his chimneys draw (Bryant vy. Lefever, 
4 C. P. D., 172). He ean, however, acquire an 


easement to the flow of air through his window 


(Aldred’s Case, 9 Rep., 57b, 580), o1 through 
an old well into a cellar (2 y. Gre , 25 
Q. B. D., 481), or through a ventilator (//uli 
v. Lu hfield Brewery Com) 49 L.J., ¢ h., 655). 
And just as, in the absence of a special agret 

ment not to do so, the owner of one plot of land 
may dig a well in it that will drain his neigh 
bour’s tand of all the wate that | in the 
soil (Chasemore vy. Richards, 7 H. L. C., 849), or 
build a wall on it that will effectually deprive his 
neighbour's garden of the light necessary for its 
fruitfulness, so he may erect an ection to the 
current of air to his neighbour's back-yard, even 
thoueh the result of the stagnation of alr so 
caused may be to create a nuisan C/ sf ¥. 
Ackland {1895)], 2 Ch., 890). In all the Casi 

the air, light, or water does not come through a 
specific channel or aperture, and therefore, how 

ever long it may have been enjoyed, no legal right 
to its continued flow arises. The owner of the 
land over and from which it comes may at any 
time and for any reason obstru it, even though 
the reason be that he wish not to lmprove fis 
own land but to damage his neighbo . See the 
Mayor de. of Bradt v. J 1895], A. C. 
587), where the owner of land adjacent to thi 
Bradford Waterworks sank a well i ich a way 


as to prevent the water percolating through h 


land into the waterworks, n { illeged, with 
the object of using this water, | \ the object 
of compelling the Corporation to buy his land: 
Held that, whatever might be his motive, he was 
entitled to do so. 

As the important thing usually to an architect 
is whether or not easements t tteeting his 
client’s land, he should know how such easements 
may grow up. A difference 1 pect exist 
between rights to licht and wate d rights to 


i the Pre- 
Ace wdingly 


air and support. ‘The former are with 
scription Act; the latter are 1 


an indefeasible right to light arises after twenty 
years’ user without the writt nsent of the 
owner of the servient tenement 1 without ob 
struction during that time for one year or upwards 
while such a right may be acquired to water in 
forty years, or a right not completely indefeasibl 
in twenty years. But it would seem that to gain 
an absolutely indefeasible right t r or support 
it must be shown to have been ust m time il 

memorial. A title sufficiently good in most eas 

arises after twenty years’ use) consent 

it can only be defeated, if at all, by showing that 
the user orizinated as a matter of fact within legal 
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memory—that is, since the reign of Richard I. 
and, what is harder, that it originated in an un- 
lawful manner. 

Strange to say, it is only recently that the 
right to support of buildings by the adjacent soil 
or buildings has been for the first time judicially 
held to be capable of being acquired by long user 
or prescription. The case in which this was 
established was the great case of Dalton v. Angus 
(G A. C., 740), which was taken to the House of 
Lords. ‘The question there involved was, as Mr. 
Goddard says (see p. 307), ‘* the most perplexing 
‘which has ever arisen with regard to the law of 
The difficulty was to bring the 
acquisition of such a right by long user (which 
haul lone been tacitly recognised) within the 
ordinary rales relating to the acquisition in that 
way of easements generally. The reasons given 
by the Judgcs for their decisions were extremely 
various, and this is not the place to discuss 
them. Sutlice it to say that in the result it was 
held that the right to support for buildings from 
the adjacent soil might be acjuired at common 
law by twenty years’ uninterrupted user ; or, to be 
more exact, any house which has stood for twenty 
year's is entitled to such support from the adjacent 
soil as is necessary to keep it from sinking, quite 
of the question as to when such 

ipport became necessary or how long the house 
has been so supported. This decision was shortly 
afterwards followed in Lemaitre y. Davis (19 Ch. 
D., 231), when the same prineiple was applied as 
to the support which one house obtains from a 
ious house. Here, again, if the house has 
been contiguous to the other for twenty years or 
latter cannot be removed if the result of 
so doing is to let down the former. It is to be re- 
membered that even when no right to support has 
been acquired, the adjacent owner must take 


reasonable care in dealing with his own land or 


‘ easements.” 


independently 


contig 


more, the 


the buildings upon it—as by propping up tempo- 
rarily—not to let down his neighbour’s house. 
The law, as well as common courtesy and con- 


sideration, demands this (//7ll v. Commissioners 
of Sewers, Lincoln, 2 Times Law Rep., 404). 
Without goine further into the general law of 
easements, one or two recent decisions on various 
points interesting to architects may be noted. 
l‘irst, as to the period of twenty years which, 
under the Prescription Act, is the period of enjoy- 
ment necessary for the acquisition of rights to 
light, four reeent decisions are worth remembering. 
The first is as to the period from which these 
twenty years are to commence to run in the case 
of a house in process of building. In Collis v. 
Lauyher (1894) 8 Ch., 659) it has been held that 
this period begins to run as soon as the openings 
for windows have been made and the house roofed, 
though at that time there are no sashes in the 
window openings and the house is unfloored. 
The second is as to the eonsent of the owner of 
the servient tenement, which will prevent pre- 
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scription from arising even in twenty years. This 
consent must be in writing, and accordingly, when 
the consent to open the windows over the adjacent 
land was merely verbal, even though the owner of 
the windows paid rent for the continuance of 
the privilege, at the end of twenty years an 
absolute right to ancient lights was acquired 
(Bewley v. Atkinson, 13 Ch. D., 290). But the 
consent need not be by separate deed or agree- 
ment. In Haynes v. King ({1898] 3 Ch., 489), 
in the deed granting the house, there was a 
covenant reserving to the grantor the right to 
obstruct the lights overlooking the land remaining 
in him. This reservation, it was held, prevented 
prescription, and after twenty years of uninter- 
rupted enjoyment by the grantee of the lights it 
was held the grantor might obstruct them. 
This case decided the further interesting point 
that the opposite sides of a street may be 
contiguous or adjacent lands where the land of 
the street is vested in the adjacent owners ad 
medium filum vie. The last decisions as to the 
period of enjoyment one may cite are these: In 
flight v. Thomas (8 Cl. & F.,251)it was held that 
as in order that an obstruction of a light should 
be an interruption under the Act so as to prevent 
prescription it must continue for at least a year, 
as soon as the right had been enjoyed for any 
period of over nineteen years interruption became 
impossible, and so the right could no longer be 
defeated. In the recent case of Lord Battersea v. 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
({1895] 2 Ch, 708), it was held that though there 
could not be a successful interruption within the 
twenty years, yet the right to the light had not 
been acquired until the twenty years had elapsed, 
and accordingly the Court could not grant an 
injunction to prevent the obstruction of the light. 
It was pointed out that though an interruption 
within the twenty years was impossible, still it 
was possible that no steps would be taken after 
the twenty years to put an end to the obstruction 
until the interruption had continued a full year, 
in which case the right to the light would never 
become legal and indefeasible. 

This decision is important from another point 
of view. Under Lord Cairns’s Act (21 & 22 Vict., 
c. 27), the Court has power to give damages in 
lieu of an injunction for injuries due to obstruction 
of ancient lights. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Court under this Act can give damages for 
injuries not actually suffered but only threatened 
(Martin v. Price [1893], 1 Ch., 276). Accordingly 
it is doubtful whether the Court can give damages 
instead of an injunction where the building which 
is to obstruct the lights is merely commencing. 
In such cases the Court, in the absence of special 
circumstances, will—practically must—restrain the 
erection of the contemplated buildings. But once 
the buildings are erected, the Court, as a rule, will 
only give damages for any injury done by the ob- 
struction of light. It will only grant a mandatory 


injunction to have the buildings pulled down 
where the damages resulting cannot be compen- 
sated in other ways, or where the Court has been 
disregarded or imposed upon by the builder. 
Applying this, the practical effect of Lord Battersea 
v. Commissioners of Sewers (vide supra) is that 
when there has been over nineteen and less than 
twenty years of uninterrupted enjoyment of light, 
the owner of the land over which the light comes 
is not deprived of the right of building so as to 
obstruct it at any time before the full twenty 
years have elapsed, but may so build at the risk 
of having to pay for any damage thereby done to 
the adjacent owner through the obstruction of his 
lights. 

This review has run to an_ unconscionable 
length, otherwise various other interesting points 
might be noticed. In conclusion, let me express 
the hope that the new edition of Mr. Goddard's 
Law of Easements will be as successful as its 
predecessors, as it probably will be and certainly 
should be. J. ANDREW STRAHAN, LL.B., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

(126) 
AN ARCHAOLOGICAL DOMESDAY-BOOK, 
Government of Bengal. Public Works Department. List 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal. Revised and Cor- 
rected up to Bist August 1895. J’ublished by authority. 

Fep. folio. Calcutta, 1896. 

This book, which has been presented by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is highly de- 
serving of some notice, but being only “a /ist,”’ 
or catalogue, it offers no particular point for 
architectural criticism. Its importance may be 
understood by giving a few details of its bulk and 
the method in which it has been got up. The 
book is foolscap size, and contains nearly 600 
pages. From beginning to end it is a tabulated 
list, every two pages having nine columns; these 
columns are headed ‘ District,’’ ‘ Locality,” 
‘“ Name of Monument,”’ ‘ History or Tradition 
‘ regarding the Monument,’ “ Custody or present 
“ use,” ‘“* Present state of Preservation and Sug- 
‘ gestions for Conservation,’ ‘ Classification,” 
‘‘ Remarks.’ Of course some of these columns 
present large blanks; but whatever knowledge 
has been collected about a monument, up to last 
year, is here recorded. Under the heading of 
‘‘ History or Tradition regarding the Monument ”’ 
a slight description of it, if such exists, is 
given. Maps of each of the districts are added, 
which assist in showing the positions of the 
localities. It may be explained that the word 
“Bengal ’’ in the title does not correspond with 
the “‘ Bengal Presidency ’’—that extends over all 
the space from Calcutta to Peshawur. The List 
is limited to little more than the region known 
originally as Bengal, which extends from the Bay 
of Bengal to Patna on the Ganges, and from 
Chittagong on the east, and to some distance west 
of Caleutta, including Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 
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Orissa, of course, includes Puri, better known as 
‘‘ Juggernauth,” with its great temple; and the 
important group of temples at bhuvanesvar. Tor 
the space covered, this work is a grand architec- 
tural, or archeological “ Domesday-book " ; and in 
the future it will become invaluable for reference. 
Possibly there may be a good many mistakes in 
such a compilation ; or, to put it in another form, 
we may assume that it would be next to impos- 
sible that such a vast collection of information 
could be put together without errors of some kind. 
Every care has been taken to insure accuracy ; in 
the short preface it is explained that this is prac- 
tically the third edition of the book. The first 
list was published in 1879 ; but more information 
was collected, and that was embodied in a revised 
list, which appeared in 1887: this was the work 
of the late Mr. W. B. Bestic, assisted by Mr. J. D. 
Beglar, who has had great experience in the 
Archeological Department. The present revised 
edition was put into the hands of Babu P. C. 
Mukherji, and Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. 
Ranking, M.D., lent considerable assistance in some 
departments of the work. The preface contains 
a request that notices of other monuments will 
be most welcome from any one, or corrections of 
errors that may be in the present publication. 

The conservation of ancient monuments in 
India is a most difficult question. One has to 
travel a little in that country to realise what 
the problem means. It is the vast quantity 
of remains that has to be dealt with that causes 
the embarrassment. Every monument cannot 
possibly be preserved; and it is the selection of 
what is worthy of such care that is one of the 
difficulties. Luckily, local museums have been 
started in many places, and important pieces of 
sculpture, or inscriptions, are now preserved in 
them. If proper influence were brought to bear 
on rajahs and local men of position, they might 
be made to take an interest in the works of their 
ancestors, and be thus induced to bestow some 
care upon them. An effort in this direction might 
be tried. The title of the book under notice may 
be pointed to as a triumph of this kind: the 
book is published under the authority of ‘ The 
‘Public Works Department,’’ which has now the 
custody and care of the ancient monuments of 
India. In the early part of the century that 
Department was a perfect Siva of destruction 
among old structures and ruins of every kind. If 
- a bridge had to be built, the first thing the 
engineer officer did was to inquire if there was 
any old temple near ; if a road had to be made, a 
Buddhist lait was just the thing to cut up and 
make road-rollers with! Now all this is changed, 
and it would be difficult to find an engineer officer 
in India that has not some knowledge of archio- 
logy. Such avatars in the Engineer Corps as 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and Sir Henry Yule 
no doubt did much to produce a change. When 
I first made Yule’s acquaintance—it was in 1860 
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he was then at the head of the Public Works 
Department, and his knowledge and devotion to 
archeology must have had a good effect on those 
connected with it. In the present day it is the 
railway contractor that is feared as the demon of 
destruction. In a previous notice which appeared 
in these pages I suggested that the only cure for 
the contractor was to make him into an archxo- 
logist : this process converted the Public Works 
Department from a sinner into a saint, and it 
might at least be tried upon the railway contractor. 
Among notes giving what is known of the history 
and traditions of the monuments, there are many 
details of great interest. I shall only refer to one, 
as it has a bearing on the tomb origin of the 
Saiva Temple, a subject dealt with in a Paper of 
mine read before the Institute some years ago.* 
The Temple of Kali, or Durga, the wife of Siva, 
at Kilighit, near Calcutta, is a very noted shrine, 
to which pilgrims come from all parts: this brings 
rupees, and the List states that the “ Haldars ”’ 
the name of the proprietors of the temple—are a 
little over a hundred, and these, we may suppose, 
all make a living out of it. I am not likely to 
forget the visit | made to this temple as far back 
as 1859. Kdli is a word that means “ time,” 
and is described asa “ black abyss”’ that swallows 
up all things. As the goddess personifies this 
very pessimistic aspect of nature, she is black in 
colour, represented with her tongue hanging out 
for blood, which is the principal offering. [Kids 
are slauehtered before her, and the heads of the 
animals, with the warm gore dropping from them, 
are presented by the worshippers. The sight was 
sickening. It is said that in former times human 
sacrifices were offered at this place. Here is thie 
traditional origin of the temple as given in 
the List at p. 52. Kali is also known as 
Sati, and it was from her thai Sati, or ‘‘ Suttee”’ 
the burning of widows in India—originated. 
“* Siva, one of the Hindu Trinity, was not invited 
“to a feast arranged for by his father-in-law, 
“ Daksha. Sati, Siva’s wife, however, persuaded 
* herhusband to allow her to visit her father on the 
* occasion. But on arrival at her father’s house, 
‘* she was so mortified at hearing her father speak 
ill of her husband that she immediately died. 
‘When Siva knew this he became mad with rage 
* and grief, and at once going over to the house of 
Daksha, he took up the corpse of his wife, and, 
‘ placing it on his shoulders, began making a tour 
‘round the world. He became so furious that all 
‘ the other gods apprehended that unless he were 
‘ pacified the destruction of the world would be in- 
* evitable. But so long as the dead body of his 
‘‘ wife was on his shoulders, there was no possibility 
‘of soothing his anger. Vishnu, therefore, took 
“his chakra in his hand and gradually cut the 
‘‘ corpse into fifty-two pieces; in this way the 


* Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture,” Transactions 1890-91, Vol. VII. N.S., page 225. 
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“ catastrophe was averted. The fifty-two places 
‘“* where the different parts of the body fell became 
‘‘sacred as places of pilgrimage. One of her 
*‘ fingers is said to have fallen at the spot where 
“ the idol has been placed.’’ That is, the finger 
fell on what is now the temple at Kalighit. 
Other accounts say it was the toe that fell at 
Kalighit; and according to Dowson, there were 
fifty-one shrines, called DPitha-sthdnas, erected, 
These temples contain a figure of the goddess, 
but there is also a linga in each of them, so 
practically they are Saiva temples. We have in 
this story fifty-one of these shrines, which owe 
their origin not to the burial of a body; their claim 
to sanctity is based on the virtue of relics—they are 
of course only traditional, but traditional claims 
of this kind are far from being uncommon. In the 
Paper referred to above I have given a number 
of instances where Saiva temples are constructed, 
and some of them in the present day, as tombs. 
Wm. SIMPSON. 


NOTES, Q:JERIES, AND REPLIES. 
National Monuments : Proposed Legislation, 
From Monsieur A. BanTHeELEMY 

At the last general meeting of the National 
Trust for places of historic interest or natural beauty, 
the Right Hon. J. Shaw-Lefevre referred in his able 
speech to the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 
which became, in 1882, part of the Statute Book. 
That Act empowers the owner of any ancient 
monument to which it applies to constitute the 
Commissioners of Works, by deed under his hand, 
the guardians of such monument. 

‘‘ Where the Commissioners of Works have been 
‘constituted guardians of a monument, they shall 
‘* thenceforth, until they shall receive notice in writ- 
‘‘ ing to the contrary from any succeeding owner not 
“bound by such deed as aforesaid, maintain such 
‘monument, and shall, for the purpose of such 
maintenance, at all reasonable times by them- 
selves and their workmen have access to such 
monument for the purpose of inspecting it, and 
of bringing such materials and doing such acts 
and things as may be required for the mainte- 
nance thereof. 

‘The owner of an ancient monument of which 
the Commissioners of Works are guardians shall, 
save as in this Act expressly provided, have the 
same estate, right, title, and interest in and to 
such monuments, in all respects as if the Com- 
missioners had not been constituted guardians 
thereof. 

‘“‘The expressions ‘maintain’ and ‘ mainte- 
nance’ include the fencing, repairing, cleansing, 
covering in, or doing any other act or thing 
‘which may be required for the purpose of repair- 
‘ing any monument or protecting the same from 
‘“‘ decay or injury. The cost of maintenance shall, 
* subject to the approval of Her Majesty's Trea- 
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“sury, be defrayed from moneys to be provided 
“by Parliament.”’ 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre suggested that the Act of 
1882 might in some way be made applicable to all 
monuments presenting historic or artistic interest 
as well as to places of natural beauty, and in view 
of section 10 of the Act it seems that Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s suggestion could easily be carried out. 
Section 10 runs thus: 

‘* Her Majesty may, from time to time, by Order 
“in Council, declare that any monument of a like 
“character to the monuments described in the 
* schedule hereto shall be deemed to be an ancient 
‘monument to which this Act applies, and there- 
* upon this Act shall apply to such monument in 
‘* the same manner in all respects as if it had been 
* described in the schedule hereto.” 

But it seems to me that what is required is not 
so much an Act allowing owners of monuments to 
plice these under the guardianship of the Commis- 
sioners of Works, as an Act for the protection of 
monuments against owners who do not feel towards 
them the respect which our enlightened age does 
most decidedly command. And it is a source of 
some surprise that so much should have been done 
for prehistoric monuments, and that the National 
Trust should have to beg for the necessary funds to 
acquire and keepin proper condition spots of natural 
beauty like Barras Head, and places of historic inter- 
est like the pre-Reformation clergy house at Alfris- 
ton. It need not tax one’s memory to remember 
what took place but a few months ago with regard to 
the Trinity Almshouses and to St. Mary Woolnoth. 

What is wanted is a Bill on somewhat similar 
lines as the Dill passed in 1887 by the French 
Houses of Parliament. Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Turkey, Sweden, Denmark, Norway have all en- 
acted proper legislation to that effect. What is 
also required, and I fancy that it might easily be 
performed by such a body as the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, is an inventory of the monu- 
ments which from the historic or artistic point of 
view most strongly appeal to our sympathies and 
our respect. Such an inventory was made in 
France by the Committee on Historical Monuments, 
as far as buildings are concerned, and a work of 
the same kind is now in progress with regard to 
the movable objects of art. ‘That inventory would 
be of the greatest value to all artists and amateurs. 
It would constitute the indispensable basis to any 
Bill which might eventually be introduced in Par- 
liament, and, by showing this country the full ex- 
tent of her artistic and historic treasures, would 
help to foster that feeling of respect for the monu- 
ments of the past which would undoubtedly do 
more than any Parliamentary interference for the 
protection of ancient monuments. 

Sir John Soane’s House and the Building Act. 
From Joun Hepp [/’.|— 


Sir John Soane’s house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, now the Soane Museum, projects three feet 
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six inches in advance of the liouses adjoining on 
each side. This projection was added to the house 
in 1812, but the original building was erected in 
1792. Sir John (then Mr.) Soane was summoned 
before the magistrates at Bow Street by Mr. 
William Kinnard, District Surveyor for St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields and St. George's Bloomsbury (who 
preceded Mr. George Pownall in that post) for 
having infringed section 49 of the Building Act, 
14th George III., cap. 78, which prohibited any 
“bay window or other projection . . . being 
“built with, or added to, any building, so as to 
“extend beyond the general line of the front of the 
‘houses in any public street, square, or way . 

“except such projections as may be necessary for 
“copings, cornices, fascias, door or window 
“dressings, or for open porticos, steps, or iron 
“ nalisades.’’ The District Surveyor contended 
that the projection was contrary to the Act, and 
that it did not come within the exception with 
regard to shop fronts, &c., which was admitted by 
the other side. Counsel for the defendant called 
attention to the portico in front of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which had not been complained of. 
The District Surveyor endeavoured to explain that 
this, being an open portico, came within the ex- 
ception, but failed to convince the magistrates, 
who dismissed the summons, and gave it as their 
opinion that the proprietors of houses might law- 


fullv build as far as the iron railings in front of 


their respective areas. 

The District Surveyor, on 18th November 
1812, applied to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
mandamus to have the order of the justices 
removed into that Court for the purpose of being 
revised, the only defence made by Mr. Soane 
before the justices having been that the whole 
area in front of his house was his freehold 
property, and that he had a right to project what 
he pleased, provided he did not encroach upon the 
street, and on this defence the justices dismissed 
the summons. 

Mr. Jekyll, who was counsel for the District 
Surveyor, was making some observations with 
regard to the Building Act, when Lord Ellen- 
borough, interrupting, desired him to restrain 
his eulogy of that Act, since, however much it 
micht have benefited the construction of houses, 
it was not in itself a model of construction. Mr. 
Jekyll replied that he was old enough to remember 
the late Mr. Sergeant Whitacre, who was an 
amateur of fires, and had a natural taste for con- 
flagrations of all sorts, to witness which he would 
often rise from his bed. He used to complain 
that since the thickness of party-walls had been 
increased by reason of the Building Act he had 
not seen a single good fire, the conflagration 
always ending in the house in which it began. 

Lord Ellenborough, being apparently in a merry 
mood, held that the District Surveyor was not 
agerieved by the order, except to the extent of 
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feeling aggrieved by the law being wrongly 
expounded by the magistrates in the Court below, 
and that was not such a grievance as entitled him 
to the aid of the Court, and refused the motion, 
intimating that the proper course would be for the 
District Surveyor to lodge another information. 
This course the District Surveyor adopted, and 
on 28rd November again summoned Mr. Soane, 
this time to Marlborough Street Police Court. 
Counsel for the defendant took the preliminary 
objection that the case had been already decided, 
and the two magistrates differing in opinion no 
order was made, and the case appears to have been 
allowed to drop. 

It appears from an engraving of the front of 
Sir John Soane’s house, in the Huropean Maga- 
zine (vol. lxiil. 881), that the projection was 
originally an open loggia with an iron balustrade 
between the arcade on the first floor. The pro- 


jection must have been less objectionable in its 
original condition than at present, and an enthu- 
siastic apologist of Soane in the same magazine 
(apparently John Britton) describes it first as a 
The loggia 


verandah and then as an open portico. 
has been since enclosed. 


MINUTES. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


FELLOWSHIP 5 AN INTERIM 
ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 


SPECIAL 
ELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL Te 


At a Special General Meeting, held Monday, 27th July 
1806, at 8 p.m., Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., President, in 
the Chair, with 27 Fellows (including 11 members of the 
Council) and 21 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), the Minutes of the Meeting held 6th July 1896 
[p- 500] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Che tollowing member attending for the first time since 
his election as Fellow was formally admitted and signed 
the Register--namely, Henry Philip Burke Downing. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands, under By-law 9, namely :— 


As Fellows (10). 

CHARLES HENRY WORLEY. 

FRANK WALTER MEE (Manchester). 

HENRY ALLEN PROTHERO, M.A.Oxon. (Chelten- 
ham). 

ARTHUR CHARLES ALFRED 
(Sélangor, Straits Settlements). 
tESFORD PITE [4.} (Qualified as Associate 1887). 
LIAM LOVELL MASON (Ambleside) 

\DERICK GEORGE KNIGHT [4.]. 
tANCIS THOMAS VERITY [4.] 
Associate 1889). 
JOHN TAVENOR PERRY [-1.]. 
FREDERICK HENRY REED [4 


NORMAN [4.] 


(Qualified as 


The President having presented an interim Report of 
the Council on the question of the Election of Fellows, a 
copy of which had been issued on the 8th July to members 
resident within the United Kingdom, the same was dis- 
cussed ; and the proceedings having been brought to a 
close, the Meeting separated at 10.15 p.m. 








